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NEW YORK CITY 
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Use Re, aye 6 


HE UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for 
drawing fresh air directly from out of 
doors — cleaning it — warming it to a 
comfortable temperature—and deliver- 
ing it in such a manner that there is an 
agreeable air motion but without drafts. 

Univent results cannot be duplicated 
by any other unit venti- 


lator—because the Uni- 





vent’s important features 
are exclusive to itself. 


School children every- 


Buil 


f Successful Heating 





ST, ME BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI 
N PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO 
DENCE W ASHINGTON, D.C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 


SCRANTON CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 


d Glass —mak 





No other ventilator gives 


U NIVVENT 


HERMAN NELSON 


~o Sales and Service ~ 


MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 

ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 
BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG ,MAN 


where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 
better health, better attendance records 
— more alert minds. 

If you are considering a new building, 
or plan remodeling a present building, 
learn the facts regarding the Univents, 
which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 
tecture and school ad- 


ministration everywhere. 





Our free book No. 21 
will be gladly sent you 


upon request. 





ke the difference 
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CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


ind Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 
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BLOXONEND IS A 
SAFE FLOOR— 


It can’t splinter f 
e 

















Warren Harding 
High School, 
: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Messrs. Cald- 
well, Beckwith & 
Walker, Asso- 
ciated Architects. 











| Wm. B. iIttner, 
Consulting Arch- 
itect. 
| 
\ 

\ BLOXONEND Flooring com- 
bines long life, beauty and 
smoothness with safety. It 
comes in built-up 8 ft. lengths. 
The tough end grain forms 
the wearing surface. No splin- 
ters. 

Because it provides a faster, safer, 
more satisfactory playing surface, 
BLOXONEND is being specified 
for gymnasiums by nearly all 
prominent school architects. Also 
widely used in shops and corridors. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet “A.” 
} 
CARTER BLOXONEND 
Visit our FLOORING COMPANY 
] 
, + gg le KANSAS CITY, MO. 
i Exhibit of Offices in Principal Cities 
y the Dept. of 
Superin- 
tendence, 
ilies BLOXONEND 
i! Fe le 3-29, 


3, FLOORING 582%, 


1929. 
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HE primary purpose of school toilet room equipment is sanitation, 

protection of the health of the hundreds of children who make daily 
use of the facilities. WrtSTEEL compartments were designed to fulfill 
this primary purpose. _ Pleasing lines, to harmonize with the finest 
architecture, have been given these partitions without sacrificing the 
easy cleanability, the plain surfaces which make for sanitation. 

The material---copper bearing sheet steel---cannot absorb odors, 
cannot crack, and is highly resistant to corrosion. With reasonable 
care, it is practically everlasting. Crevices for the lodgement of dirt 
and germs have been carefully eliminated; even the hardware---hinges, 
latches, coat hooks, etc.---has been made to withstand the punishment 
which hardware usually receives in public and semi-public toilet rooms. 

These utility factors make WerSTeEL the most economical 
compartment you can specify. We know you'll be pleased with their 
appearance. A request from you will bring complete information 
about the features which make WeISTEEL the logical choice for 
school equipment . . Henry Weis Mere. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS- CUBICLES 
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Welch Laboratory 


Vocational 
and Library 


No. 2530 Physics 








and Chemistry 
Table 


Six feet long 
Four feet wide 
Thirty-three 
inches high 





Accommodates four 
pupils—two on 
each side 


Made of selected 
white oak 
Birch top 

Ebonacid finish 





Indianapolis, 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Furniture 


Used in 
Lansing, Michigan 





Eastern High School 
Other recent installations: 
University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Indiana 


Welch Labggatory Furniture is manufactured in our own factory at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Ask for 


the new 


Catalog “F”’ 
Address Dept. K-8 
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Wis LCH| CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


General Offices, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 Orleans St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








Factory repre- 
sentatives in 
all principal 

cities. 














Laboratory Furniture Factory, Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
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WHERE MONEL METAL SHINES 



















Below: 2 Monel Metal Crescent Dishwashin te 3 
Machines manufactured by THE CRESCEN 


Below: Monel Metal Food Service 
WASHING MACHINE Div. of the Hobcort 


Equipment 
mouetocree’ by DUPARQUET, HUOT @& 


MON’ CO. of Chicago, lll., who installed . . Co. of Troy, Ohio. Monel Metal dish 
slicing ore ey dish washers and other Monel 2s, ventilators, etc. manufactured by the 
Metal Equipment. DUPARQUET. HUOT @& MONEUSE CO. 














Above : U. S. Slicing Machine 
(Automatic Stacker) with 
| Monel Metal parts. Manu- 

factured by U. °s. SLICING 
MACHINE CO. of Laporte, 


Indiana. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


WHERE A MILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT IS 
PROTECTED BY MONEL METAL EQUIPMENT 


OTRE DAME UNIVERSITY estimates that _lations of such a permanent character. Its 
more than a million dollars are invested _rust-immunity, corrosion-resistance, and steel- 

in its new dining hall. But it is confident like strength and toughness insure maximum 
that this investment is sound. It knows that __ life under the grind and stress of kitchen use. 
the original equipment will render service Butinaddition to its long life Monel Metal has 
for years to come and thus eventually more other properties that recommend it for such 
than pay for itself. installations. Its cleanability, its permanently 
This confidence is well justified, for the — brightappearance, its chip-proof surface make 
food service equipment at Notre Dame isthe __ it the most attractive of available materials. 


finest that money can buy. It WILL last for In planning food service installations that 

years under the hardest kind of service. It is | must protect large investments, you can pro- 

made of Monel Metal. tect the taxpayer’s interest by specifying 
Monel Metal is most always used forinstal- long-lived Monel Metal. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET—“MODERN KITCHENS” 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name **‘Monei Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 


J/MONELR. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY unc), METAL 











S\ 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK,N. ¥- 
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Modern Educational Laboratories require 
Modern Laboratory Apparatus 


The Fisher Scientific Catalogue facilitates 
the selection, procurement and prompt dupli- 
cation of approved apparatus, and simplifies 
the satisfactory operation of the laboratory 
stock room. 


This catalogue will be sent without charge 
to educational laboratories teaching chemistry, 
biology, botany, zoology and kindred 
sciences. 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 

















oe FORBES ST., PITTSBURGH, im” 4 














Auditorium, 


These are essential to good health and study and 
with Burlington Venetian Blinds. 


are obtained 


Mobile High School, Mobile, Alabama 
Equipped with Burlington Venetian Blinds 


We shall be pleased to send catalogue. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 PINE ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Soften the 
Sun’s Glare 


Give Draftless 





Control 
the Light 


Ventilation 
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AL FA MILLION young typists 

striving to increase their 
speed and accuracy on the 
Underwood. In the schools of 
every nation—in the cities and 
far off corners of the world— 
in fact, wherever human 
thoughts and deeds are recorded 
— there you will find the 
Underwood — the standard of 
typewriter efficiency. 


} UNDERWOOD 


TheMachine of Champions 


++ NEARLY 4,000,000 NOW IN USE °° 
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BENCHES 





Fig. 732—‘*HALLOWELL” WoRK-BENCH OF STEEL 
THROUGHOUT 





Pat’d and Pats. Pend’g 
Fic. 926—“HALLOWELL” WoRrRK-BENCH WITH AN ALL 
LAMINATED Woop Top AND SHEIF BELOW 


**H ALLOWELL” 


Vocational Training Benches 


Here are two “HALLOWELL” Work-Benches, one 
of Steel throughout; the other just like it except for 
the laminated wood top. 


The top one is now standard equipment in machine 
shops and service stations the country over, while 
the other finds a ready market among wood workers 
and such like. Therefore, before equipping that Vo- 
eational Training School Shop be sure to find out 
about the “HALLOWELL” by writing us for 


BULLETINS 386 AND 401 


We carry 1368 different sizes and styles of HALLOWELL 
Steel Work-Benches and Tables in stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 524 


DETROIT 
944 Harper Ave. 


CHICAGO 
28 N. Clinton St. 








Make Room 
for More Pupils 


Student Capacity of any 
Room Increased by 


Lincoln Science Desks 


For the school that needs more room, Kewaunee 
Lincoln Science Desks solve the problem. They are 
designed to allow more students to work comfortably 
in present buildings. Besides increasing pupil capac- 
ity of present buildings, they offer many other advan- 
tages 





Science Desk No. 8036 


Many Other Advantages 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor while doing all the work in one 
place. 


The instructor may give demonstrations or hold class recitations 
in the same room with the experimental work. 

No definite periods need be set for demonstration and labora- 
tory work. 


The desk permits the instructor to give a lecture, demonstration 
or discuss any difficult phase of the experiment during the labor- 
atory period. 


With equal ease a demonstration can be stopped by the in- 
structor at any time and the students permitted to follow out 
individual laboratory experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the desk can be used as a regular 
classroom desk. This avoids vacant rooms and helps to cut down 
the cost per room in new buildings. 


Used in the Lincoln School 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, New York; Univer- 


sity High Schools at Ann Arbor and Iowa City, and 
in other prominent schools, where the highest educa- 
tional standards are desired. 


Before you make plans for future laboratory equip- 
ment, ask us for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 


Address the factory at Kewaunee. 
Cor 


+ 

LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

228 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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In the Norton Closer (rack and pinion type) 
there are no dead centers, as the piston is 
kept moving at a uniform speed from “A” to 
“C.” Therefore, the instant the door begins 
to move, the checking begins. Speed is con- 
trolled throughout. At point “C” the speed 
can be changed to either fast or slow, as re- 
quired. The combination of two valves, two 
speeds, double regulating screw, with rack 
and pinion movement, is what accomplishes 
this. A crank style closer with only one valve, 
speed and regulating screw, cannot produce 





the same even result. 


< 


ERE is an unusual product—made by the 
oldest manufacturer of door closing de- 
vices. The Norton has positive control! It 
is not a crank style closer. It operates the door 
from start to finish—not merely at the latch. 
Study the diagram to understand the evenness 
of door operation with the Norton——made pos- 
sible through the use of rack and pinion. The 
two-speed adjustment offers a versatile opera- 
tion that will fully combat weight and wind 
resistance. 


Use the Norton to be assured of years of 
trouble-free service. Strain on hinges is re- 
duced. Adjustments and maintenance are 
practically eliminated. 


Added features of the Norton are: Provi- 
sion for a back check to ‘prevent slamming of 
the door against the wall; the Norton automatic 
friction holder arm that antiquates floor stops, 
hooks and catches, and permits the door to be 


a 






DOOR IS UNDER CON. 
TROL FROM A TO D 


THIS 





/ 
i 
| 















Positive 


‘ — Control! 
A = ontrol]: 


held open at any desired angle; a two-year 
guarantee on the Norton process coil. 


Schools everywhere today are rapidly giving 
preference to the Norton Closer. Because of 
its many unique and practical features it is 
bringing numerous economies and efficiencies 
to the modern institution. 


Write for descriptive catalog and lists of 
school installations. Let us quote prices and 
figure on your requirements. 








NORTON DOOR CLOSER 
COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. Western Ave. Chicago 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 











Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 





Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities . 


Veneer-Dieel Fartitions 
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J | With the Publisher 


marily a journal for the full-time 

school executive—the superintend- 
ent, the business manager, the high-school 
principal, the head master in the residen- 
tial school, the executive in the private 
school, college and university. 


[ve NATION’S SCHOOLS is pri- 


; What excellent company among sub- 
| | scribers! What a privilege for the pub- 

lisher. What large opportunity here for 
| the field to concentrate its problems of 
building, equipment and administration, 
i+ in a medium devoid to a large degree of 
1 I pedagogy, which is to-day being ably 
| treated in the purely educational journal. 





OO ——— 





And school superintendency—we won- 
| | der how many of our readers perused the 
|=! article on “The City School Superintend- 
| ent—A Professional Leader,” written by 
J. Cayce Morrison for the issue of October 
last. Here the growing responsibilities of 
the superintendent were analyzed and out- 
lined. 


According to Mr. Morrison, who pre- 
sented a summary of the functions of the 
superintendent in forty-five states—ex- 
cluding Florida, Georgia and Maryland 
where county organization exists—the 
high status of the superintendent is clearly 
revealed. In 84 per cent of the forty-five 
states reviewed, the superintendent pre- 
pares the annual school budget. In 57 per 
cent he prepares the plans for new con- 
struction programs. In 88 per cent he has 
charge of rents, repairs and insurance. 
In 73 per cent he guides the selection and 
purchase of instructional supplies for 
: the school. 


Again, quoting some facts developed by 
the Bureau of Education, in three-fourths 
| of cities throughout the United States the 
| superintendent assists in the planning of 
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building programs. In two-thirds of cities 
he represents the school in the matter of 
supervising the construction of new build- 
ings. In three-fifths he is held responsible 
for upkeep. 


This is excellent testimony of the trend 
in school administration and of the im- 
portance of the superintendent who is by 
experience and training, the logical, quali- 
fied executive of the school field. 


As further testimony let us quote a 
statement made some time ago by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, chief of city school] division, 
Bureau of Education: 





“The most important office is that of 
superintendent of schools . . . . The rela- 
tion of a school board to its superintend- 
ent does not differ materially from the 
relation that a board of bank directors 
sustains to the cashier or the president of 
a bank, or that a board of directors of any 
private corporation sustains to the super- 
intendent it employs. The stockholders in 
a private corporation elect a board of di- 
rectors to look after their interests in the 
conduct of the enterprise. These directors 
know but little about the technical details 
of the business they are empowered to ad- 
minister. Few, if any, could do the work 
of one of the clerks or mechanics, much 
less supervise it. They therefore employ 
a superintendent to do this and hold him 
responsible for results. If he cannot con- 
duct the business so as to declare divi- 
dends, he must show why he cannot. In 
fact, upon his shoulders rests much vital 
executive responsibility.” 


It is this responsibility that The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS recognizes and that it 
believes will soon be universally acknowl- 
edged in the interests of more effective de- 
velopment of the modern school. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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The Fracture Appliance 


It Has a Necessary Place in the 
Modern School 


RACTURE APPLIANCES of the 
DePuy Manufacturing Company 


are suitably adapted to the re- 
They have 





manufacturers of fracture appliances in 
America. Here many years of experi- 
ence have given exceptional quality to 


quirements of the school. the product, and confident assurance 





been designed and created to meet the 
highest of medical and x-ray diagnostic 


standards. Accessibility 
of adjustment, rigidity, 
eficiency, comfort— 
these are the advantages 
that have won for the 
DePuy appliance a high 
reputation throughout 
the profession. 


DePuy products are 
found in many hospitals, 
institutions and schools. 
They represent the most 
perfected devices, made 
by the oldest exclusive 


Write for the DePuy Wall Chart—a handy catalog of splints. 














to the school buyer. 
Now is the time to prepare for school 


emergencies in the mat- 
ter of accident and in- 
jury. Let the athletic 
season of 1929 proceed 
with renewed activity, 
encouraged to perfect 
the vitality of young 
manhood and woman- 
hood. And let the De- 
Puy appliance be on 
hand in the medical 
rooms and training quar- 
ters. Thus shall your 
responsibilities be well 
met. 





We shall be 


glad to figure on your requirements and to suggest a logical supply. These 
appliances are not costly, and their benefits are beyond any consideration of 


expense. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


The oldest exclusive manufacturers of fracture appliances. 
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Rebuilding the Curriculum in Line 
With Its True Function 


Intelligent unrest marks the attitude of educators 
toward accepted methods of academic teaching found 
to be unrelated to the busy world of human living 


By PROFESSOR FRANKLIN BOBBITT, UNIveErsity or CHICAGO 


school curriculum is apparent and is 

shown mainly not by complaints or criti- 
cisms but by the constructive efforts directed 
toward changing it. 

For six years a Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education labored to reformu- 
late the curriculum of the high school. It did 
not succeed in doing so, but its serious and long 
continued attempt proved that the National Edu- 
cation Association was far from satisfied with 
the high-school curriculum. Its very name indi- 
cated that fundamental changes were deemed 
necessary. The presence of the Commission on 
the Revision of Elementary Education, although 
its success was even less, proved that there was 
similar dissatisfaction with elementary schooling. 
More recently, hundreds of towns and cities have 
been working upon the curriculum as they never 
have worked before. The National Department 
of Superintendence has been showing its realiza- 
tion of the situation by devoting all of its year- 
books during the past five years to the problem of 
-rebuilding the curriculum. Numerous state and 
national committees have been working to the 
same end. 

Such labors as these prove widespread dissatis- 
faction with the public-school program. None 
of these groups has yet reformulated the curric- 
ulum. Neither has any one of them told us how 


WY setoat carr dissatisfaction with the 


it is to be done. They have not yet formulated 
even the general principles that are to offer guid- 
ance. But their work contributes to the ferment 
of ideas and labor out of which the reformulation 
eventually will appear. 

Curriculum building is not now characterized 
by the easy insouciance of a decade or two ago. 
In that happy day a superintendent could sit 
down in his office for a few summer afternoons 
and formulate his courses of study. Or he could 
have committees of principals and teachers do it 
in a comparatively short time. It would all be 
done, even to the printing, in a single summer 
vacation. Now cities plan for a three or a five- 
year program before they expect the work to be 
finished. And in certain cities after this allotted 
time has been spent, it is found that fundamental 
problems are only then being discovered. The 
end appears to be in the rather distant future— 
if indeed there is any end. At last the profes- 
sion is taking the curriculum seriously. 


What Is Wrong With the Curriculum? 


But what is wrong with the curriculum? What 
are its specific shortcomings? Our profession 
does not yet know. It is in the position of a per- 
son who is ill and who feels throughout his organ- 
ism a profound but undefined discomfort. He 
knows that there is something the matter but he 
does not know what it is. That appears to be 
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about the situation of our profession at the 
moment. 

We feel the irrelevancy of our merely academic 
subject teaching. The complex and busy world 
of human living goes thundering by while we sit 
apart, dealing with things that have little or no 
actual relation to it. In general we have thought 
the outside world to be none of our concern. And 
yet we have been unable to hide from ourselves 
the low grade, half civilized character of much of 
current living, both juvenile and adult, which is 
visible all about us all the time. We see the 
urgent need of an education that will take hold 
of this turmoil and elevate it to a level worthy of 
enlightened, public-spirited and fully civilized 
human beings. We cannot remain unconscious 
of the fact that a merely academic concern with 
algebra and French, with geography and general 
science. is so irrelevant as not to exert any ef- 
fective influence on life. We realize the futility 
of trying to educate for human living by concern- 
ing ourselves with something else. Hence our 


professional discontent. 
Preconceived Ideas Hinder Progress 


This dissatisfaction has prompted vigorous la- 
bors but actual curriculum improvement has yet 
been small. And the reason is not lack of intelli- 
gence, not lack of zeal, but the fact that we are 
yet completely bound by our academic subject 
teaching preconceptions. And these will be dis- 
sipated only with the greatest difficulty. They 
are the outgrowth of eight years of elementary- 
school experience, from the ages of six to four- 
teen, and eight more years of high-school and col- 
lege experience, from the ages of fourteen to 
twenty-two. Preconceptions of what education is 
and ought to be, which have been establishing 
themselves during 16,000 hours of sixteen im- 
pressionable years, acquire a fixity that is prac- 
tically permanent. And to this most of us have 
added years of teaching and supervision that have 
taken for granted this same academic subject 
teaching, unrelated to current human living, as 
the only possible or desirable kind of education. 

As a result of these practically unalterable at- 
titudes toward the nature of the curriculum, 
teacher committees, however intelligent and dili- 
gent, are in general quite incapacitated for cur- 
riculum making, and supervisory officials are 
equally unsuited for the guidance of such work. 
For this reason little progress has yet been made. 
Thousands of such committees have been proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that the older type of 
curriculum is correct in its general character but 
imperfect in its details. So they set to work to 
improve the details. They seem to forget that 
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“there were giants in those old days” who were 
experts in the formulation of syllabuses of sub- 
ject matter and of methods and devices for im- 
parting that subject matter. 

Starting out to improve that which has already 
been well done, the committees emerge from their 
long labors with syllabuses that, except in details, 
are not particularly different from those they 
started with. The general plan remains un- 
changed. The chief difference is in the abundance 
of the details. The syllabuses for the different 
subjects nowadays are issued as separate publica- 
tions and constitute a small library. They pre- 
sent an impressive appearance. Yet the curric- 
ulum makers seem to be no better satisfied with 
the new formulation than they were with the old 
one, the reason being that we have just another 
well made device to help teachers to go on with 
the same old curriculum they have had for a 
generation or two. And that is just the thing 
they want to get away from. 

We would not say that this labor of teacher 
committees is wasted effort. It is true that the 
amount of improvement of the curriculum is not 
commensurate with the labor expended, but if the 
program is ever to be properly modernized, most 
of the work must be done by teachers and super- 
visory officers. And they must first free them- 
selves from the preconceptions that now hold 
their ideas in so fixed a form. Their present 
efforts are helping them to gain the necessary 
intellectual freedom. 


High Grade Living Is Object of Education 


What should the curriculum be? No one can 
speak with entire certainty, yet many things are 
becoming reasonably clear. To begin with, it 
seems it should aim definitely at the improvement 
of human living. The adult world, in which the 
juvenile world is intermingled, is carrying on its 
various activities of citizenship, health care, voca- 
tions, family life, recreation, conversation, obser- 
vation, travel, music, reading and the like. A 
relatively small fraction of the population is rea- 
sonably proficient in the performance of these 
various activities. The majority of the popula- 
tion falls seriously short in the quality of its 
performance, a considerable portion of the people 
live blunderingly and badly. 

We are coming to think that education should 
aim at establishing high grade human behavior 
for persons of all social classes. This does not 
mean uniformity of behavior, since differences in 
native capacity would make this forever impossi- 
ble, even were it desirable. But in terms of the 
individual’s original nature, there can be whole- 
some living equally for all. 
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The objective of education then is simply high 
grade living. Reduced to particulars, the objec- 
tives of education are the numerous activities that 
make up wholesome civilized living. Life does not 
consist of sitting around and nursing within 
oneself stored-up textbook subject matter. It con- 
sists of doing thirgs. Life is one hundred per 
cent conduct. Education aims simply to extend 
the range and to elevate the character of this 
conduct. Let us make the factors clear by means 
of two illustrations. 

Let us first take the case of safety education. 
Quite obviously this aims at behavior. It seeks 
to improve the current activity of playing safe. 
This is an activity that goes on as a part of com- 
munity living. It is participated in by adults, 
youths and children. It may be carefully or care- 
lessly performed. It is desirable that it be per- 
formed well. The aim of education is to bring 
all persons, but particularly children and youths, 
to proficiency in playing safe. This education 
does not look five or ten years ahead but concen- 
trates upon what the children will be doing this 
evening, to-morrow morning, this week-end. The 
safety that we want is current safety. We need 
not concern ourselves in the slightest about the 
long distant future of these children. The safety 
problems in that distant future may be quite dif- 
ferent from those of to-day. But whether they 
are different or not, we are certain that if we can 
bring children and youths to be watchful of their 
current performance of this activity, and can 
keep them watchful between the ages of six and 
eighteen, they will then be well prepared for con- 
tinuing the activity throughout their adulthood. 
Their valuations, attitudes, and habits will have 
been properly shaped by the twelve years of 
practice. There is no better way of preparing 
for adult life. 


Learning by Doing 


The curriculum maker is interested not only 
in objectives but also in pupil activities. In this 
illustration, let us note that the child or the youth 
gets his training in safety by practice in currently 
playing safe. He gets the fundamentals of his 
education, then, while on the street evenings, 
mornings, Saturdays and during vacations. And 
this is the only practice that will make him en- 
tirely proficient in playing safe. His education 
in safety, then, is not fundamentally a school 
affair, but rather is a matter of proper participa- 
tion in community living. 

Yet the school has its share in the training. 
It must make clear to the pupil the nature of the 
dangers to be avoided and the things that he 
should do by way of avoiding them. It must 
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develop alertness and watchfulness and so super- 
vise his performance as to keep these qualities 
operative. The school should cooperate with the 
parents so as to stimulate watchfulness at both 
ends of the line. 

Let us note the fact that the school takes care 
of only the preliminary portions of education 
while practice of the activities within the com- 
munity takes care of the fundamental portions: 
The school prepares for that current practice 
that really educates. The school prepares for 
education. Schooling and education are not at all 
synonymous. Schooling is the preliminary to 
education. 

The entire series of activties, both those in 
school and those outside of school, constitutes the 
curriculum of safety training. They must be 
planned as portions of one program. So inter- 
related are the two halves that neither can exist 
alone. If either is attempted alone it becomes 
vitally changed in character and loses its educa- 
tional effectiveness. 


What Reading Does for Us 


As a second illustration, of a more bookish type, 
let us take the activity of general reading. This 
is but one phase of the current activity of observ- 
ing the world around us. Things near and pres- 
ent we observe directly with our eyes. This 
observation is incessantly going on during all our 
waking hours. But when we would view things 
of yesterday, last year or the long distant past, 
we must employ indirect observation. Newspa- 
pers, magazines and books are windows, so to 
speak, revealing to us the world of reality, near 
and far, present and past, enabling us to view 
persons, things and activities over the entire 
earth. Direct observation should be constantly 
extending and deepening our views, and, as it 
lays the foundations, reading should be giving 
further width, depth and volume to observation. 

This activity of observation, both direct and 
through reading, is a continuous affair which 
begins early in life and continues for twelve to 
eighteen hours each day during our entire exist- 
ence. It may be carried on upon a low, unfruitful 
or barren level. On the other hand, it may be 
elevated, diversified, wholesome and fruitful. It 
is the business of education to take this current 
faculty of observation in hand and to guide it 
during childhood and youth. 


The reading at which we should aim is current — 


reading. We do not mean reading merely of cur- 
rent affairs. Reading should be continually look- 


ing backward and forward to things long past 
and to things in the future. 
be done only in the present. 


But the looking can 
The reading, there- 
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fore, of the children with whom we are concerned 
is the reading that is going on to-day and to-mor- 
row, this week and next week. We can aim at 
that with considerable exactness and can help the 
children to find the best forms of literature. We 
cannot, however, with any certainty know how 
their tastes are going to run twenty or thirty 
years hence. And if we knew, we could not now 
give them practice in that future reading. The 
school should prepare them for the life that is 
being lived. Twelve years of high grade reading 
will develop a momentum that will carry children 
forward upon a high level through life. 

Some of this reading will be done in school. 
Most of it, probably, should be done at home. All 
of it constitutes the reading curriculum. The 
school portion is preparatory for the portion 
done away from the school. A continuous doing 
is tue end. And this same continuous doing is the 
educative process. End and process are one. 

There is no need to illustrate further. Every 
phase of education exhibits the same factors and 
relationships. 


Apprentice Method of Training Advocated 


There is little similarity between this activity 
curriculum and that which has been current for a 
generation or so, particularly in the grammar 


grades, the high school and the college of so-called 


liberal arts. It must be noted, however, that the 
best type of professional school has always em- 
ployed the plan described. The best method of 
training a physician, for example, has been to 
give certain preliminary training within the 
medical school, and then to give him his funda- 
mental training in the actual care of the sick. 
Without the fundamental training, he does not 
become proficient. And this plan of preliminary 
preparation followed by actual practice is what 
we approve as the best method of training a 
teacher, a plumber, a farmer, a newspaper man, 
a salesman or any other worker. 

Our present professional predicament has re- 
sulted from failure to recognize the many fields 
of human endeavor. Had we recognized the fields 
of action in which individuals should be made 
proficient, then undoubtedly we should long ago 
have shaped the curriculum to that end. In a 
few instances this has been done, as, for example, 
in writing, spelling, the mechanics of reading, 
computation and the reading of maps. In other 
words, literacy has been recognized as involving 
proficiency in certain activities. And we have 
had no trouble in making individuals reasonably 
proficient, each according to his ability, in the 
performance of these activities. But beyond the 
primary grades, especially through high school 
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and junior college, there appears to have been 
relative obliviousness of the world as a place of 
action. This is the source of most of our cur- 
riculum troubles. 

The thing toward which we are moving, there- 
fore, is not new. It is simply to do for all of the 
fields of human action what we have long been 
doing for those that were actually recognized. 
Our first task is properly to recognize them. 

Can the curriculum be transformed in the 
manner here suggested? A reply is indicated by 
what is going on. The transformation is actually 
being made, even though the process is slow. The 
kindergarten and primary grades have already 
in many cases developed the desirable program. 
The departments of home economics for girls and 
home mechanics for boys are looking toward the 
activities of human living, and are moving toward 
the type of program involving a preliminary pro- 
gram at the school and a fundamental program 
at home. Reading is becoming, more and more 
diversified and much of it is done at home. Citi- 
zenship training is increasingly becoming cur- 
rent observation, direct and indirect, of the activ- 
ities carried on by the social agencies of the 
community, and practical cooperation with these 
agencies. And so it goes throughout the entire 
program. In every department we are more and 
more clearly recognizing community functioning 
and we are shaping training to promote that com- 
munity functioning. When a_ superintendent 
points out improvements in the work going on in 
his school system, he is almost certain to point to 
movements that indicate greater recognition of 
life’s activities. 


The School Is Changing 


The goals of progress are well indicated in the 
research bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, “Keeping Pace With the Advancing Cur- 
riculum.” On the first page appear these sen- 
tences : 

“The twentieth century has given us a new 
conception as to the function of the public school. 

The period of school attendance is not 
merely a preparation for future life—it is a sec- 
tion of life lived under the guidance of intelligent 
teachers. . . The school is changing from a 
formal institution dealing out a few pellets of 
knowledge which it is hoped may be used in the 
future, to one that offers an opportunity to prac- 
tice life.” 

Note the phrases, “section of life lived” and 
“opportunity to practice life.’ In these phrases 
one gets the whole point of view of the new and 
improved curriculum now being worked out with 
such great difficulty and labor. 
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Securing Efficient Janitorial 
Service 


Hamtramck schools adopt objective means for em- 
ploying custodians, the system being based on a 
series of tests leading to the survival of the fittest 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, AssisTANT SUPERINTENDENT, HAMTRAMCK PuBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


HE annual report of Police Commissioner 

William P. Rutledge, Detroit, shows that 

during the past year there were 6,497 appli- 
cants for appointment to the police force of that 
big city. Of these, 5,480 were rejected by the 
medical department as being physically unfit. Of 
the 1,017 applicants who passed the physical ex- 
amination, 384 were rejected upon investigation 
or withdrew their applications. Of those remain- 
ing who attended the training school, 16 were 
dropped before the completion of the course, 
182 were being investigated at the time the report 
was being prepared and but 535 were assigned 
to the force out of the original 6,497. 

This goes to show the care that Detroit exer- 
cises in selecting its guadians of the law. Surely 
the method is correct. 

Can a school system do much less in selecting 
its custodians, the men who are to be in charge 
of millions of dollars worth of property and in 
charge of what is far more precious, the general 
physical and moral welfare of thousands of chil- 
dren? The Hamtramck Board of Education, 


Hamtramck, Mich., holds that too much care. 


cannot be exercised in this branch of work. 
Teachers are selected only after being sub- 
jected to rigorous tests. Surely, it is held, 
custodians should be selected with the same 
care. A definite technique, an outline of 
which follows, has therefore been set up 
to insure the best results. 

All applicants make a personal and 
written application to the superintend- 
ent. The applicant is then referred to 
the maintenance engineer. 

Page one and two of the operating em- 
ployee’s application is then filled 
out by the maintenance engineer 
and the application is sent to the 
personnel division. 

Written references are then 
requested from persons whose 
names have been given as refer- 
ences. Arrangements are then 


made for the physical examination. The director 
of the medical department of the Hamtramck 
public schools makes the physical examination 
and reports his findings, together with recom- 
mendations, to the personnel division. This is 
filed on page five of the application. 

After this examination the applicant is referred 
to the director of the psychological clinic for ex- 
amination in respect to mentality, reading and 
writing, and is given oral tests. Reports of these 
examinations, together with recommendations, 
are sent in writing to the personnel division. 
These are filed on page four of the application 
blank. 























What custodian wousd not: take, pergoral pride in caring fev the bubble 
fountains. in ax yttrictive kindergarten, (ike this? 
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A study is then made of the letters of refer- 
ence. This is done by the chief engineer and the 
results are appended to page three of the appli- 
cation. 

Upon the basis of the foregoing data the ap- 
plicant is either eliminated or placed upon the 
eligible list. 

A passport picture or unmounted photographic 
print, 2144 by 3% inches in size, is required of 
all applicants who are placed on the eligible list. 
This picture is mounted in the proper place on 
sheet one of the application blank. 

When need arises for operating employees, a 
selection is made from this eligible list and as- 
signment is made to the school requiring the 
service, for a probationary period of six months. 
The chief engineer is responsible for the proper 
orientation of the operating employee during his 
probationary period. 

Periodic appraisal is made monthly by the 
principal of the school, the building chief cus- 
todian and the maintenance engineer. The re- 
sults of these appraisals are entered on the op- 
erating employee’s application, on page seven. 

In case of vacancies promotions are made 
within the system whenever possible. All such 
promotions are based on objective evidence, of 
which a record has been entered on the eight-page 
operating employee’s application. 

This entire system was organized shortly after 
the adoption of the Hamtramck public-school 
code and all custodians then on duty were given 
these tests, as were all applicants for positions. 
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The results of these tests are rather interesting. 

The intelligence tests given were of the per- 
formance or nonlanguage type. Those used were 
the Ferguson form boards, the Kohs block design 
and the Porteus maze test. 

Twenty-nine janitors in service and twenty-one 
applicants for positions took the tests at this par- 
ticular time. A splendid spirit of cooperation 
was shown by those who took the tests. The gen- 
eral attitude of those in service was perhaps best 
expressed by the Welshman who said, “I don’t 
like the h’idear of taking this test. I have been 
in service for seven years. They ought to know 
by this time what I can do.” After which ex- 
pression he buckled down to the tests and stood 
in the upper quartile. 

The results on the intelligence tests were as 
follows: 


Median I Q 


Ferguson 
Kohs 
Porteus 


Median M A 
Ferguson 
Kohs 
Porteus 

Range of I Q’s 
Ferguson 
Kohs 
Porteus 


Applicants 
81.3 
80.6 
81.5 


Janitors 


89.2 
85.5 
82.6 


13-0 
12-11 
13-0 


50-1116 
30-108 
45-90 


60-130 
60-115 
50-100 


In analyzing these results three comparisons 
suggest themselves. The first is the difference 
between the median I Q of the janitors in service 


_ 





The maint grape, togagilndie i Luedonsi he inpoble ici and employed two boys to wash the boys’ gymnasium during 


summer. 
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Custodians are trained to operate the paint spray machines. 


and that of the applicants. The second is the 
great range of I Q’s of both groups and the third 
is the difference in the median I Q’s on the three 
different performance tests. 

In finding the I Q’s, the chronological age limit 
of sixteen years was used in all cases. The I Q 
is therefore as significant in this experiment as 
the mental age level. 

It was gratifying to the examiner to find that 
the median I Q’s of the janitors in service was 
higher in all cases than that of the applicants. 
This may have resulted from the self-assurance 
of those on the job who knew that their work was 
satisfactory and that the results of the tests were 
in no ways to affect them. The applicants for 
positions, on the other hand, were without jobs 
and more or less “down and out.” 

The range of I Q’s in both groups does not show 
as much variability as the extreme numbers indi- 
cate. There were one or two exceptional cases at 
the extremes, with most cases near the median. 
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Week-ends are thereby profitably utilized. 


The one janitor who had an I Q of 130 on the 
Ferguson also had an I Q of 50 on the Porteus— 
the two extremes. A possible interpretation of 
these results would mean that this man had high 
ability in manual skill but a very temperamental 
disposition. 

It is generally conceded by psychometrists that 
form boards, such as the Ferguson, test a special 
ability. Perception of form and manual skill 
seem to be governing factors, the latter assuming 
importance in later years. 

The other two tests are regarded as giving a 
serviceable idea of the individual’s intelligence 
status. Kohs states, “If intelligence involves the 
mental operations—analyzing, combining, deliber- 
ating, comparing, completing, discriminating, 
judging, criticizing and deciding—then the block 
design tests may with justice be said to demand 
the functioning of intelligence and to that extent 
they are a measure of mental capacity.” 

The difference on the Kohs block design tests 
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Using the vacuum cleaner to remove sediment from the bottom of the swimming tank is a saving in both time and 
money. 


perhaps indicates that the janitors possess a 
higher degree of the analytic synthetic ability 
which Kohs calls intelligence. 

The reading tests were worked out in the psy- 
chological clinic. They were composed of six 
pararaphs, each dealing with a different duty of 
the janitor, and outlined standards as set up in 
the Hamtramck system. They were similar to 
the Detroit reading test and had two questions to 
be marked in each paragraph. 

This is carefully done with most gratifying re- 
sults because the men recognize the need for 
greater care of the buildings. The results are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In the oral test the first fifteen applicants were 
given a revision of page one of the Army Alpha, 
but this was not satisfactory because it was ap- 
parently too difficult, as the men were not 
accustomed to working with a pencil and were 
not being tested in the ability to take orders, to 


was discarded and the oral test was made up 
after the Binet commission test. 

The personality ratings were made through ob- 
servation of the subject during the test and 
through analysis of the test results. Observation 
was guided by Marstons’ personality rating scale 
and other data accumulated on the subject. These 
may have been slightly colored by a cursory re- 
lationship with the subject. 

The board of education has on its staff a med- 
ical examiner and to him were sent for physical 
examination all the janitors already in the sys- 
tem, as well as the applicants. The reports of 
nineteen of the applicants show that eight were 
marked satisfactory while eleven were rejected. 
Of those rejected, six had varicose veins, one had 
a heart lesion and a slight thyroid, one had hernia, 
two had fallen arches and one was not complete 
in his examination. 

Of the janitors on the job all were passed by 
the examiner, as the weeding out process had 
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been most thorough and had brought about the 
elimination of all the applicants except those who 
were best fitted for the positions. 

The total results of this first group were that 
but four men were placed on the approved reserve 
list from which men would be selected as vacan- 
cies arose. Thus the board of education has pre- 
vented its positions from becoming repositories 
for old men. It does not become a pension bu- 
reau. The children are assured of being well 
cared for as far as the physical property of the 
board is concerned. Character has been consid- 
ered and the possibility of moral lapses is greatly 
reduced. 


What the Rejected Say 


The attitude of some of the rejected men is 
interesting. One in particular who could not 
pass the examination of one of the commercial 
factories in the metropolitan area made this plea: 
“What is a fellow like me going to do? Surely 
the board of education should employ me. It 
spends tax money and I pay taxes. The factories 
won’t take me and I have to have a job. What 
am I going to do? The board has no right to 
reject me.” 

The Hamtramck custodians are exactly what 
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the name implies, they are more than broom push- 
ers, they are caretakers, and primarily they are 
there to care for the welfare of the thousands 
of children who daily are intrusted to the per- 
sonnel employed by the board of education. 


Political Factor Eliminated 


Testing such as this places all applicants upon 
an objective basis and determines whether or not 
they have the qualities that are demanded of a 
building custodian. The political element has 
been discarded as well as the subjective element 
that so often enters into the employment of such 
persons. These tests, with character ratings and 
the physical examination, serve to show just what 
type of men the board has as possibilities. The 
hiring is therefore done with eyes open. Once 
the men are on the job it becomes the duty of the 
maintenance engineer to orient them and to see 
that they are properly instructed. 


Principal of Building Supervises Work 


Each man is under the jurisdiction of the prin- 
cipal of the building in which he works. The 
matter of time utilization, instruction and ap- 
praisal will be the subject of another article in 
a forthcoming issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 





Here the engineer-janitor is shown using the vacuum cleaner to sweep the linoleum on the floor of a classroom. 
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Public-School Administration and 
Supervision 


This discussion of twelve reference books was prepared in response 
to a request from a director of university extension work and 
should be of value to superintendents, principals and supervisors 


3y FRED C. AYER, PRoFessoR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HE books here discussed have been chosen 
Tt consideration partly on the basis of the 

favorable opinion progressive principals, su- 
pervisors and superintendents have expressed 
toward them, partly on the basis of my personal 
experience with them as texts and classroom 
references and partly because as a group they 
cover the field of public-school administration and 
supervision with a minimum of overlapping. 
Needless to say, many books of decided merit are 
not included in this list. No books on special 
phases of administration other than the supervi- 
sion of instruction are included. 


1. Almack, John C. and Bursch, J. F., Admin- 
istration of Village and Consolidated Schools. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 466 pp. 


How to meet the many administrative problems 
peculiar to consolidated schools is the chief theme 
of an excellent treatment of rural-school admin- 
istration in this text. Almack and Bursch present 
many plans that are adaptable in city as well as 
in rural schools, but their text is particularly valu- 
able in connection with rural-school problems, 
such as transportation, housing the school popula- 
tion and planning the social program. Adminis- 
trative officers in charge of village and con- 
solidated schools should consult the wealth of 
practical information to be found in this volume. 


2. Anderson, C. J., Barr, A. S. and Bush, 
M. G., Visiting the Teacher at Work. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1925. 382 pp. 


The authors of this text offer practical guidance 
in the difficult and important problems attached 
to classroom visitation. They have supplied su- 


pervising officers with an excellent manual that 
goes right to the bottom of the matter at hand. 
Actual cases are presented and the treatment is 
complete and detailed. Not only are the items of 
procedure in classroom visitation handled in ob- 
jective detail, but there are splendid analyses and 
illustrations of preteaching and follow-up confer- 





ences, and a general! discussion of related guiding 
principles of supervision. This book has been re- 
ported to me many times by different principals 
and supervisors as “just the book I have been 
looking for.” It supplies information at the point 
where the great majority of classroom super- 
visors need it most, and is a welcome addition to 
the literature of supervision. 


3. Ayer, Fred C. and Barr, A. S., The Organi- 
zation of Supervision. D. Appleton and Company, 
1928. 397 pp. 


This book considers the administrative aspects 
of supervision, an important phase of supervision 
too frequently neglected both in educational liter- 
ature and practice. Practical administrators will 
find here many illustrations and descriptions of 
effective supervisory machinery now in actual 
operation in various large and small cities. The 
supervisory duties and responsibilities of adminis- 
trative officers are considered in detail. A com- 
prehensive analysis is made of supervisory activi- 
ties, and numerous plans are suggested by virtue 
of which administrative officers may bring about 
the improvement of instruction. 


4. Davis, C. O., Junior High-School Education. 
World Book Company, 1924. 4651 pp. 


Here is a book which, particularly from the 
sixth chapter on, contains a series of informative 
and practical chapters relating to the administra- 
tion of junior high schools. Nine chapters are 
devoted to a discriminating discussion of the 
curriculum and its various subjects. These are 
followed by instructive chapters on typical pro- 
grams, general administration, collateral activi- 
ties, buildings and typical junior high-school 
standards. This book fits in well with the text by 
Touton and Struthers described below. Together, 
they cover this field effectively. 


5. Foster, Herbert H., High-School Admin- 
istration. The Century Company, 1923. 665 pp. 


Recent books on high-school education are, on 
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the whole, more given to statistical description 
and theoretical analysis than to immediately prac- 
tical administrative considerations. Among those 
that lean somewhat more toward technical prac- 
tices is Foster’s recently published ‘“‘High-School 
Administration.” The most helpful portions are 
the second chapter, “Fundamental Principles of 
Administration,” Part III, (four chapters) on 
“The Pupils and Their Needs,” and Part VI, (four 
chapters) on “Management and Relations.” A 
comprehensive bibliography appears at the end. 


6. Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H., The Supervi- 
sion of Instruction. D. Appleton and Company, 
1926. 626 pp. 


This is the best general book at present cover- 
ing the field of instructional supervision. It takes 
up in an effective manner the various practical 
aspects of supervision, such as studying the work 
of the teachers, visitation and conferences, the 
proper handling of subject matter and instruc- 
tional materials and the utilization of tests and 
measurements. The chapters on general devices 
for the improvement of teachers in service and on 
evaluating the efficiency of teachers are filled with 
excellent suggestions that may be readily applied 
by supervising officers. As a whole, the book by 
Barr and Burton is one of the most useful books 
in the field of supervision that have yet ap- 
peared. 


7. Gist, A. S., The Administration of an Ele- 
mentary School. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
305 pp. 


This book, based largely on the first-hand ex- 
perience of an exceptionally competent and pro- 
gressive elementary-school principal, runs almost 
entirely to practical considerations. It treats in 
detail the many problems that confront the 
elementary-school principal, from the use of the 
telephone and raising funds to the use of educa- 
tional experts and the operation of a platoon 
school. Special emphasis is placed on devices and 
types of organization that economize the princi- 
pal’s time. Emphasis is also given to plans for 
the development of favorable school and com- 
munity spirit. Gist has made a distinctly help- 
ful contribution to the art of running an ele- 
mentary school. 


8. Lindsay, E. E., Problems in School Admin- 
istration. The Macmillan Company, 1928. 544 


Pp. 


In this volume Lindsay gives public-school ad- 
ministrators a genuine contribution toward the 
solution of the many financial and business prob- 
lems that arise during the annual public-school 
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program. He does it well. Each chapter is intro- 
duced by a clear-cut and interesting discussion of 
the topic involved and closes with a set of illustra- 
tive problems. Some of the outstanding chapters 
of the twelve included are: Chapter V, “Business 
Management;” Chapter VI, “Salaries; Chapter 
VII, “Indebtedness and Bonds,” and Chapter VIII, 
“Buildings.” There are other pointedly concrete 
chapters which treat the financial aspects of 
school accounts and budgets, publicity, consolida- 
tion and the board of education. The lists of 
references are excellent. The author sticks to the 
financial implication¢ of the various topics but 
keeps their educational bearings constantly in the 
foreground. This book is destined to stimulate 
the interest and add to the efficiency of many a 
school administrator. 


9. Lewis, E. E., Personnel Problems of the 
Teaching Staff. The Century Company, 1925. 
457 pp. 


This is another text that has received wide- 
spread favorable mention. The author has had 
extensive experience both as a university in- 
structor and as a superintendent of schools. He 
has succeeded in making his treatment of per- 
sonnel problems distinctly practical. He covers 
the entire field of selecting, training, taking care 
of and dismissing teachers. The teaching load, 
professional improvement, salary schedules, dis- 
ciplinary problems, tenure and teachers’ welfare, 
all come in for extended treatment. The book, as 
the author states, does not profess to be a com- 
plete treatise on personnel management. It does, 
however, give public-school administrators a sys- 
tematic and practically helpful treatment of an 
important field of administrative activity far too 
little understood and unduly neglected. 


10. Johnson, Franklin W., The Administration 
and Supervision of the High-School. Ginn and 
Company, 1925. 402 pp. 


This is a well known text on the administration 
of high schools, which has received much favor- 
able comment from both instructors and students, 
because of its practical value. While a consider- 
able number of its chapters include theoretical 
and discursive materials, on the whole it points 
directly at the manipulation of the school pro- 
gram and presents a wide array of successful ad- 
ministrative plans and devices. This tendency 
reaches its height in the three chapters dealing 
with blank forms and records, disciplinary control, 
and extraclassroom activities. Almost all of the 
chapters, however, are practical in character. 
There are, for example, excellent treatments of 
such definite problems as the marking system and 
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the high-school library. Four valuable concluding 
chapters are devoted to problems of high-school 
supervision. This book well deserves widespread 
reading. 


11. Cubberley, E. P., The Principal and His 
School. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 571 pp. 


Professor Cubberley presents a well organized 
series of valuable plans and administrative de- 
vices of immediate value to elementary-school 
principals. In my opinion there are few textbooks 
in the field of educational administration that con- 
tain so great a proportion of immediately practi- 
cal material as “The Principal and His School.” 
This book deals effectively with practically all 
aspects of elementary-school administration, but 
is particularly strong on the subject of the tech- 
nique of every-day administrative and super- 
visory practices. 


12. Touton, F. C. and Struthers, Alice Ball, 
Junior High-School Procedure. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1926. 595 pp. 


This book lives up to its title. Its chapters are 
devoted to the every-day plans, devices and 
routine of junior high-school procedure. Its chief 
theme is what to do, rather than why to do it. 
The authors have gathered an impressive amount 
of material bearing upon the running of a junior 
high school, and have organized it systematically 
for ready utilization on the part of high-school 
administrators and teachers. Practically all of 
the customary administrative topics are treated 
fully. There are some particularly superior chap- 
ters on the management of study helps, the at- 
tendance system and exhibits of school work. 
Progressive junior high-school officers should by 
all means study Touton and Struthers. 





Making the Most of the Child 
as He Is 


The teaching of health habits to children must 
be freed from “a sort of standardization which 
applies to dead, but not to living, things,” ac- 
cording to Dr. James Frederick Rogers, chief of 
the division of school hygiene and physical edu- 
cation, U. S. Bureau of Education, in a review of 
the school health work of the country. 

“Prosecution of our attack by known means on 
ill health and defectiveness would be facilitated 
if the relationship between physical condition and 
mental activity could be made more evident,” Dr. 
Rogers points out. “This relationship is appar- 


ently not evident except at the extremes of de- 
fectiveness. 
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“In classroom procedures we have unfortu- 
nately been guilty of classifying and labeling the 
child in ways that were unfair and discouraging, 
and we have even set up for the guidance of 
parents a model to be sought that is both impos- 
sible and disheartening. Such a child, even if 
correctly pictured, cannot possibly be produced 
to order, much less modified to fit such require- 
ments after his birth. We are sometimes too 
dreadfully scientific and not sufficiently human. 
We are not dealing with a paragon, and it is 
our business to make the most of the child as 
we have him. 

“Liberation of the child as far as possible from 
the trammels that interfere with the full exercise 
of all his faculties for the enjoyment and work 
of life thus affording him the freedom of doing 
what he desires to do, and of getting where he 
wishes to go, within the limits imposed by that 
powerful tyrant, heredity, is the aim of those who 
battle for better child health.” 





Planning of New School Is an 
Engineering Problem 


School building planning is distinctly an engi- 
neering problem. The scientific survey of a city 
is conducted from an engineering standpoint. 
How many school buildings are there already? 
Are these located in the right places? Some 
cities have been found to have enough schools 
but they were all in the wrong locations. How 
many are there likely to be in five or ten or 
fifteen years? 

These are all questions to be considered when 
a building program appears necessary, Alice Bar- 
rows, building specialist with the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, emphasizes in an interview pub- 
lished by the Forecast. Other questions of im- 
portance are: 

What existing buildings should be scrapped? 
Which should be remodeled? Where should new 
buildings be established—not only with regard to 
future population but also with regard to exist- 
ing child welfare agencies, public parks, museums 
and libraries? 

The practical problem before the school build- 
ing engineer is to relieve congestion and to pro- 
vide cities with up-to-date buildings. Miss Bar- 
rows does not recommend any particular type of 
architecture—since it is not so much a question 
of the kind of building as it is a question of the 
kind of activities it must house. Those who plan 
modern school buildings must know modern 
educational philosophy and its requirements. 
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That One Talent’ 


The problem of discovering, conserving and developing 
mental endowment is one that concerns every person who 
has an intelligent interest in social and economic welfare 


By H. T. MANUEL, Proressor oF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AND ALINE RATHER, 
DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION, SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


T IS generally held that human abilities are dis- 

tributed at least approximately according to 

the normal curve. When this curve is drawn 
to represent the distribution of an ability, dif- 
ferent degrees of the ability under consideration 
are thought of as distributed along the base line 
from low to high. Then the surface under the 
curve represents the number of individuals who 
have the several abilities indicated below. The 
curve is of a bell shape with the highest point 
above the segment of the base which represents 
the probable average ability of the population. 

In accordance with 
this hypothesis the 
accompanying figure 
represents the prob- 
able distribution of 
ability in art among 
the general popula- 
tion. It will be ob- 
served that the abili- 
ties vary from each 
other by small grada- 
tions, and that there 
is no point at which 
we may with assur- 
ance draw a line and 
say that those whose 


abilities lie to the 
right are talented 
while those whose 


abilities lie to the left 
are devoid of talent; 
it is rather a matter 
of degree. Any at- 
tempted division of a 
group of persons into 
the talented and the 
untalented is as im- 
possible as trying to 
classify everyone as 
either tall or short. 
It requires only a 


*This is the third of a series 
of articles dealing with spe- 
cial ability in visual art. 





little analysis to show that from the standpoint 
of the product, talent in visual art may mean a 
number of rather different things. Any visual 
situation that is complex has the power of a 
greater or a less esthetic appeal. Presumably 
that person has the greater talent who, in com- 
parison with others of similar training, is more 
responsive to beauty, is better able to judge the 
esthetic qualities of a situation, is more capable 
of producing beautiful products and is superior in 
inventing beautiful objects and compositions. But 
the variety of visual situations that present an 
esthetic appeal is al- 
most infinite — lines, 
surfaces, solids, light 
and shade, _ colors, 
pictures, designs, 
statuary, buildings, 
bridges, furniture, 
utensils, ornaments, 
fields, plants —in 
short, almost any- 
thing that can be 
seen. 

Assuming for the 
moment that the ca- 
pacities for emotion- 
al response, esthetic 
judgment, neuro- 
muscular skill and 
artistic inventive- 
ness may vary more 
or less independently 
of each other, and 
that each may vary 
also in the many dif- 
ferent situations in 
which it may be ex- 
ercised, one gets a 
vivid idea of the 
wide differences that 
theoretically may ex- 
ist in the aptitude 
known as talent in 
art. 
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For example, so far as a priori analysis reveals, 
a child may have unusual capacity for responding 
emotionally to a beautiful object but relatively 
less ability to judge its beauty, to produce it from 
a pattern or to devise another equally beautiful. 
Or, theoretically one may be rather cold in emo- 
tional response, have an excellent esthetic judg- 
ment, possess little neuromuscular ability and 
show only moderate inventiveness. By the same 
method of analysis it appears possible for a child 
to have unusual skill in the technique of produc- 
tion and yet little ability to appreciate or invent a 
beautiful object or composition. It may even be 
true that a person would rank high in appreciat- 
ing beauty of lines and low in color, or high in the 
technique of using pencil and crayon and low in 
painting or carving. The theoretically possible 
combinations of degrees of ability are almost in- 
numerable. 

The above analysis may be carried farther. 
Meier has suggested that talent in art probably 
includes such particular items as the following’: 
“'..color sense and color memory; sense of bal- 
ance; stability and symmetry; sense of unity and 
harmony; sense of proportion; sense of rhythm; 
sense of perspective; range of imagery; interest 
in detail; volitional perseverance; feeling (affec- 
tive rapport) for the medium; various psycho- 
physical capacities, as, eye-hand coordination, ac- 
curacy of movement, spatial perception, inhibitory 
control and steadiness; inventive ability, as in 
imaginal resourcefulness and fertility of sugges- 
tion.” That he regards some of these items as at 
least partially independent variables may be as- 
sumed from his statement: “It is to be noted, 
however, that not all such factors are universally 
significant. Investigations have established that 
certain ones are not essential to success, since 
talent is found to exist in high degree in persons 
both with and without them.” 


The Value of Originality 


Diversity of accomplishment is well recognized 
by art critics, as the following quotation illus- 
trates’: 

“He (Winslow Homer) was hardly a draughts- 
man, at least so far as the drawing of the human 
figure is concerned; he was rarely a colorist, in 
the full sense, and was often content with little 
more than black and white; he was still less an 
accomplished craftsman. What he had was an ex- 
traordinary vigor and originality of observation, 
which provided the substance of his works, and an 
equally original and vigorous design which gave 
them their form.” 

Again: 
“Anyone who has ever had any connection with 
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a school of art must know that it is only a small 
proportion of the students who attain any toler- 
able proficiency in drawing—who learn to get an 
approximation of the right sizes and shapes of 
things. To get these sizes and shapes with any- 
thing like real accuracy and delicacy requires so 
rare an organization that the possession of that 
alone is almost a passport to immortality.” 

The relationship of human abilities to each 
other is a problem toward which a great deal of 
work has been directed, but our knowledge re- 
garding this matter is still incomplete. Spear- 
man, an English investigator, has aproached the 
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problem of the interrelation of abilities from the 
statistical point of view. In his “Abilities of 
Man” he advances the hypothesis that in measure- 
ments of ability throughout the field of “cognitive 
activity” there are two constituent factors—a 
general factor and a specific factor. The general 
factor, he thinks, is constant for a given indi- 
vidual and enters into the measurement of abilities 
of all kinds. It is similar to that which many 
think of as general intelligence. The specific 
factor pertains to a given activity. If, for ex- 
ample, we consider the difference in scores of two 
individuals on a drawing test, and one is higher 
than the other, the superiority may lie either in 
the general factor or in the specific factor or in 
both. If the drawing test depends largely on the 
general factor, then to possess it gives one an ad- 
vantage in drawing. If on the other hand, the 
ability to draw depends largely on the specific 
factor, it is not affected greatly by superiority in 
the general factor. The general factor, he thinks, 
may represent something analogous to an energy 
“capable of being transferred from one mental op- 
eration to another.” The specific factor, similarly, 
would correspond to the engine or engines 
through which this general fund of energy works; 
on the anatomical side, the specific factor would 
represent localized structures. 

In interpreting data such as Spearman pre- 
sents, we must be careful to distinguish between 
measurable results and the mechanisms by which 
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those results are reached. While in many cases it 
may be statistically possible to account for the 
correlations that are found, on the hypothesis that 
each measured result is a summation of two abili- 
ties, the actual operating mechanisms may be 
much more complex. Investigations have shown 
that apparently the same external result may be 
produced in a variety of ways. Persons may draw 
the same thing, for example, using different sets 
of muscles, and if introspection may be trusted, 
different mental processes, such as various types 
of imagery. But even if Spearman’s explanation 
were correct, we should still have before us the 
problem of determining the various specific fac- 
tors in artistic ability. 


Diagnosing Aptitude for Art 


Possibly it will serve our purpose best to ap- 
proach the problem by the statement that an in- 
dividual’s mechanism of mental and physical ac- 
tion is made up of a large number of working 
parts partially dependent on each other (and on 
common factors, such as food supply) and par- 
tially independent. In carrying forward different 
activities these parts cooperate in various pat- 
terns. We may therefore, expect an individual to 
show different degrees of excellence in abilities 


that involve different neuromuscular patterns. 

In the diagnosis of an individual’s aptitude for 
art, we must remember two generalizations al- 
ready laid down: (1) that art activities are so 
many and diverse that talent in art denotes in 
different individuals capacities for doing rather 
different things; (2) that the mental and physical 
machinery for doing even apparently the same 
thing may vary in different individuals. For edu- 
cational and vocational guidance it is necessary to 
think of talents rather than of a single simple 
trait varying only in degree in different indi- 
viduals. 

When an individual performs a given act, it is 
of course evidence that he has the ability to do it. 
But for purposes of prognosis we need to know in 
advance of the act whether a child has the ability 
to perform it, or can with reasonable effort de- 
velop this ability. When a painter has produced a 
masterpiece, obviously he has the ability to do it. 
But the educational problem is that of predicting 
whether a given child can profitably be set to work 
acquiring the technique of a painter in the assur- 
ance that his efforts will not be in vain. Or to 
speak of talent of a different kind, we need to 
know whether a given child after a reasonable 
period of training will find satisfaction and social 
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usefulness in the making (not inventing) of 
artistic products, the manufacture of which re- 
quires unusual neuromuscular skill. 

Prediction rests upon inference. When we give 
a person a task and find that he does it in a su- 
perior manner, we infer that he can do a similar 
one in a superior manner. Experience teaches us, 
however, that the assurance with which we can 
predict from one act a person’s ability for another 
varies with the similarity of the two. The proba- 
bility is almost certainty that one who has shown 
the ability to carry a 150-pound trunk up three 
flights of stairs can do the same thing for an equal 
weight of ice. But we are less sure that if a man 
can carry 150 pounds on his shoulders he can 
carry the same weight on his head. 


The Experimental Method 


In the field of art we need diagnostic procedures 
that will enable us to predict success in different 
art callings. At the same time, we must remem- 
ber that our predictions express probabilities of 
various degrees of reliability, always less than 
certainty. The prophecy is made more difficult by 
the fact that we are dealing with immature per- 
sons who are at various stages in their learning. 
The best we can do is to try a child on various 
tasks in which success has been shown, by analy- 
sis or by correlational studies, to be associated 
with success in a particular phase of art. If in 
comparison with others of similar training or op- 
portunity he stands high, we may infer that so 
far as these evidences are concerned his chances 
are good. The nearer we can approximate the 
activity (or critical elements of it) for which we 
are seeking a prediction, and the greater the num- 
ber of items pointing in the same direction, the 
more reliable will be our estimate. 


Measuring Esthetic Judgment 


Various investigators have studied the inter- 
relationship of abilities presumably associated 
with talent in art,* but further research is _ur- 
gently needed. One of the most interesting recent 
studies is that of Meier, who noting the varia- 
bility of the constitution of artistic talent and the 
difficulty of certain methods of measurement, is 
developing a measure of esthetic judgment which, 
together with the ability to arrange and rear- 
range, he thinks is the most significant element of 
talent in art. 

The Lewerenz “Tests in Fundamental Abilities 
of Visual Art’’* includes nine subtests—recogni- 
tion of proportion, originality of line drawing, ob- 
servation of light and shade, knowledge of subject 
matter vocabulary, visual memory of proportion, 
analysis of problems in cylindrical, parallel and 
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angular perspective and recognition of color. 
Norms are given. 

As this manuscript was being prepared a copy 
of a preliminary edition of a new “Art Ability 
Test” by Pressey and Knauber was kindly fur- 
nished by Mrs. L. W. Pressey of the Ohio State 
University. This also is an analytic test. 

Among the scales for measuring the quality of 
drawings are the Thorndike Drawing Scale® and 
the Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Free-hand 
Drawing*. 


Relation of Mentality to Artistic Talent 


A theoretical and practical question of consid- 
erable importance is the relation of general men- 
tal ability to talent in art. It seems from previ- 
ous studies that the correlation between some 
phases of drawing ability and the ability to suc- 
ceed on an intelligence test is low. In other 
words, a certain ability to draw well, more or less 
as a copyist, will frequently be found among per- 
sons of relatively low general intelligence. Ayer 
reports that “ability in representative drawing is 
not correlated with achievement in school subjects 
when it is isolated from the other factors of 
school drawing.” Karwoski and Christensen re- 
port correlations of only .299 and .264 between 
their test of art appreciation and the Thurstone 
Psychological Test No. 4’. 


Lewerenz’s View 


Lewerenz similarly submits correlations rang- 
ing from .009 to .275 between intelligence and the 
several subtests of his “Tests in, Fundamental 
Abilities of Visual Art.”* On the other hand, it 
seems clear that success in the higher levels of 
art is accompanied by a fair degree of general 
ability. Meier, as we have seen, emphasizes 
esthetic judgment as a crucial factor in artistic 
talent. It will be recalled, too, that there are 
many different techniques in different forms of 
visual art. Lewerenz offers the following sum- 
mary (p. 490): 

“Tt is probably true that anyone who succeeds 
exceptionally well in art will also rank rather 
high on an intelligence test. However, a high in- 
telligence test score does not bring necessarily a 
corresponding ability in art. The fact is that 
there are a great number of people whose intel- 
ligence quotients range from eighty-five up, who 
have equal chances for achieving moderate suc- 
cess in art work. It may be said, therefore, that 
predicting the success of students in an art class 
on the basis of their intelligence quotients alone 
would yield results little better than a random 
guess.” 

The opinion seems to prevail that conspicuous 
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success in art requires a high level of general 
ability and in addition a high endowment of spe- 
cial ability. Nevertheless, it is still an interesting 
question whether any child who has a superior 
general nervous organization (as we might infer 
from a test of general intelligence) has not the 
capacity for a career in art with as much promise 
of success as in law, medicine or some other pro- 
fession. One might even go farther and ask how 
far the ability to draw represents an innately su- 
perior neuromuscular organization and how far it 
is a matter of interest and effort. These questions 
should be submitted to experimental attack. 


What Part Does Heredity Play? 


There is ample reason to believe that heredity 
supplies the basis for development and sets limits 
beyond which one may not hope to go. Genetic 
studies raise a strong presumption that human 
organisms differ in the first place because of the 
genes that are transmitted from parents to off- 
spring. It is probable that these differences in 
individual cases are extreme and often the pri- 
mary cause of differences in adult life. It is 
probable, too, that they exist in details of organic 
structure so that one child is predisposed to 
achieve in a particular field more than another. 

While the constitution of the germ plasm is a 
large factor in individual development, environ- 
mental factors are equally important. Without a 
favorable physical environment, indeed, there 
could be no development at all. The practical 
question is one of determining the influence of 
various forces upon individual development. 


Training Has an Important Place 


The part that educative forces may play is 
frequently underestimated by those who have 
given major attention to heredity. While Wat- 
son’s statement that “if you start with a healthy 
body, the right number of fingers and toes, eyes, 
and the few elementary movements that are 
present at birth, you do not need anything else 
in the way of raw material to make a man, be that 
man a genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy or a 
thug’”’® seems somewhat extreme and misleading, 
we need to realize that the possibilities of direct- 
ing child life and development are very large. It 
may be in a given case that a lack of ability at a 
particular time represents a lack of development 
rather than a genuine lack of capacity for develop- 
ment. ; 

It is evident, then, that training has an im- 
portant place in the diagnosis of talent. Children 
need to be exposed to the opportunity for develop- 
ing ability in various phases of visual.art. This 
is not synonymous, of course, with saying that 
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they should be given instruction in drawing. It 
means much more, for as we have seen in the 
previous discussion, even on the side of technique, 
drawing is but one phase of ability in art. Teach- 
ers should be alert to stimulate the interest and 
effort of children and then to discover from their 
performance those who are gifted above their fel- 
lows. Naturally, the teacher should be assisted 
in making a diagnosis by the use of such standard 
tests and norms of achievement as are available. 

At what age may we expect talent in art to be 
evident? Goodenough has given some attention 
to this question in connection with her study of 
drawing as a measure of the intelligence of young 
children.’® “It is probable,” she says, “that in ex- 
ceptional instances genuine artistic ability in 
drawing is shown by children in their early years 
but these cases appear to be rare.” She thinks 
that “when one considers the number of child 
musicians who appear in our concert halls each 
year, the dearth of child artists is rather surpris- 
ing, and suggests the explanation that artistic 
ability may be relatively late in its development.” 


Art Instruction Often Neglected 


We are inclined to agree, however, with Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard’s suggestion that parents as a 
rule give much more stimulus by way of extra 
instruction in music than in art. How many con- 
cert musicians would be produced by public-school 
music alone? 

In interpreting Goodenough’s position it should 
be remembered that her main interest seems to 
have been in children of not more than ten or 
twelve years of age. She seems to have been 
thinking, too, of outstanding achievement in com- 
parison with adult performance. Certainly, if she 
means that children do not vary in artistic ability 
with reference to others of their own age, her 
position is open to serious question. In an article 
on “Heredity in Art’? Guenther reports on the 
basis of a “study of biography, autobiography and 
genealogy,” that all great artists have as one of 
their characteristics, “early manifestation of gen- 
ius—appearing from three to fourteen years of 
age.” 


More Research Needed 


In the administration of art instruction for 
gifted children diagnosis is obviously a first step. 
Any differentiation of educational opportunity on 
the basis of capacity rests upon the recognition of 
these differences. This is not an easy problem; 
we need a great deal of additional research to re- 
fine our instruments and our technique of diag- 
nosis. We need to know, also, much more about 
the occupational objectives for which given abili- 
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ties are prerequisite. The information already 
available, however, is considerable, and the intel- 
ligent teacher may do much to give educational 
direction to those who are under his instruction. 
Until our methods have greater refinement, it will 
be better to err on the side of offering special op- 
portunity to those whose gifts are only moderate 
than to miss some whose really exceptional ability 
is not easily detected. Response to educational 
treatment is itself a significant factor in diag- 
nosis. Interest and effort are important prereq- 
uisites of achievement. 
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Essentials in Building a Good 
School System 


Twelve essentials of a good school system, as 
outlined by Julius E. Warren, superintendent, 
Lakewood Schools, Lakewood, Ohio, at a teachers’ 
meeting preliminary to the opening of the school 
year are reprinted in the Ohio Teacher. They 
are: 

A community demanding good schools. 

A nonpartisan board of education, made up of 
men and women who find justification for every 
legislative enactment that they make in terms of 
improved learning conditions for boys and girls. 

A professionally minded staff of teachers who 
look upon their work as a high calling and who 
give it their undivided loyalty, energy, under- 
standing and human sympathy. 

An adequate salary schedule providing for the 
teacher an opportunity for self-respecting, com- 
fortable living, recreation, study and reasonable 
personal savings. 

A curriculum based on the needs of children 
in the various periods of their growth, and recog- 
nizing the individual child. 

A program of adult education and recreation 
which meets the needs of the community. 

A schooling period long enough to meet the 
needs of the curriculum. 

A well cared for school plant providing for 
present needs and future expansion and furnish- 
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ing something of beauty as well as cleanliness, 
sanitation and convenience. 

Adequate supplies, textbooks and equipment for 
carrying out the curriculum. 

A democratic school organization that recog- 
nizes the rights and contributions of pupil, parent, 
teacher, business staff, health staff and custodian. 

A school budget based on sound business prin- 
ciples, scientifically prepared and_ efficiently 
expended. 

A tie-up with other educational agencies and 
organizations of the community. 





Diet and Early Dental Attention 
Important in Mouth Hygiene 


That the slogan, “A Clean Tooth Never De 
cays,” has done great harm in preventive dentis- 
try, is the belief of Dr. William R. Davis, direc- 
tor of the bureau of mouth hygiene, Michigan 
Department of Health. 

“This expression is true only for surgical! clean- 
liness,” Dr. Davis says, “and surgical cleanliness 
is impossible so far as we know in the mouth of a 
live person and not very important in a dead one.” 

Many teeth that are brushed decay and many 
teeth that never saw a toothbrush never decay, 
according to Dr. Davis. No dentist on earth can 
make badly broken down and aching teeth as good 
as new. Why broadcast such teaching? Educa- 
tional material that is not true or is out of focus 
should not be used no matter how attractive. 

Dr. Davis continues: Many school boards and 
teachers have been led to believe that toothbrush 
drills and cleaning teeth are the whole thing in a 
dental health program. Use of the toothbrush is 
a good habit like taking a bath or washing the 
face. In certain cases it will help prevent decay. 
Twice a day, before going to bed and after break- 
fast is a reasonable frequency to teach. Why 
teach five times, which is unreasonable? Why 
teach using gauze on the finger and boric or salt 
solution daily to wash the mouth of an infant 
that is correctly fed and in good health, when 
clinical experience shows that it does more harm 
than good? 

“The two greatest factors in mouth hygiene are 
diet and early dental attention. It has been 
proved conclusively that wrong diet promotes 
decay and correct diet retards decay. If we could 
have early attention to small defects and correct 
diet, I believe we could almost wipe tooth troubles 
off the map even if another toothbrush was never 
manufactured. This may be rank heresy, but I 
believe research and clinical evidence are prov- 
ing it. 
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What Qualifications Are Demanded 
of ‘Teachers? 


There is no known formula for evaluating a teacher but 
school officials will benefit from this study based on the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to superintendents of city schools 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS, PROFESSOR oF SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HAT are the qualities that are essential 
for a teacher? No doubt the question 
suggests equivocal answers. Much de- 
pends upon the character of the position the 
teacher is to occupy. 
A professor in a university may succeed with 
a personal equipment that would spell failure for 
a teacher in the lower schools. An instructor in 
a large urban high school should possibly have 
many qualities with which the rural school teacher 
may be unendowed. A teacher of gifted pupils 
requires qualities different from those demanded 
of a teacher who is to devote his time and en- 
ergies to the training of dull and backward boys 
and girls. There is therefore no fixed standard 
by which we can arbitrarily judge teachers situ- 
ated in diverse kinds of teaching positions. 
Nevertheless an approach to general principles 
may be made by inquiring what conditions em- 
ploying agencies—principals, superintendents and 
boards of education—set up for their guidance in 
filling vacancies in the ranks of teachers in their 
schools. 


City School Superintendents Questioned 


In order to learn the qualifications our public- 
school officials demand of candidates for teaching 
positions, I recently sent the following letter to 
250 superintendents of city schools distributed 
over the forty-eight states of the Union: 


Dear Sir: 

I am desirous of learning just what qualities 
superintendents and principals emphasize when 
employing and promoting teachers. May I there- 
fore kindly request from you: (1) a copy of the 
blank form you use in securing an application 
from a teacher or a recommendation pertaining 
rs a teacher; (2) a copy of your promotion rating 
orm. 

Thanking you very much for your favor, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


Replies were received from 165 individuals. 
One hundred forty-eight superintendents sent 


copies of the personal application blanks used by 
them. 


One hundred twenty-five school systems of the 
148 sending sample application forms, employ a 
somewhat large blank on which fairly extensive 
and detailed inquiries are made; thirteen of the 
148 systems use semi-rigid cards upon which in- 
formation is recorded; six systems employ a 
small single-page form; three systems use a form 
made up especially for each applicant, of the na- 
ture of a personal questionnaire, and one city 
uses what may properly be styled a bulletin, a 
folder consisting of several pages, in which de- 
tailed information respecting the schools is pre- 
sented and opportunity offered for giving personal 
reactions thereto. Seven officials replying to the 
inquiry failed to send sample forms or otherwise 
to indicate their practices, while five superintend- 
ents wrote that it was not their practice to use 
forms of any sort. 


Application Forms Vary Little 


So far as could be determined, the application 
blanks for each given school system were the 
same whether used to secure information from 
high-school teachers or elementary-school teach- 
ers, although footnotes occasionally stated that 
applicants might omit questions not pertinent to 
their interests. Most blanks, however, provided 
opportunity for the candidate to indicate the type 
of work or the kind of position he or she was 
seeking. 

The smallest application blank received, a semi- 
rigid card, measured only 3 by 5 inches but never- 
theless contained twenty-three items upon which 
information was sought. A copy of this blank is 
reproduced here. 

The typical large application blank measured 
814 by 11 inches and covered four pages. Many 
of these blanks were of standard makes, although 
not fewer than five distinct types were noted. 
The great majority of superintendents, however, 
apparently prepare their own application blanks 
and have them printed locally. These blanks 
commonly consist of one sheet, with printed 
matter on both sides. 
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There is much similarity in the information 
sought by means of the application blanks, al- 
though the order in which the information is to 
be recorded differs markedly. In general, the 
main categories are: (1) formal and personal 
data; (2) training; (3) experience; (4) pro- 
fessional interests; (5) lists of personal refer- 
ences. 

Every application blank analyzed requires that 
the candidate’s full name, date and place of birth, 
permanent address, telephone number, age, height 
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formation is sought. Questions such as the fol- 
lowing are frequently asked: “Are you married?” 
“Have you ever been married?” “Is your hus- 
band (or wife) living now?” “What is the oc- 
cupation of your husband?” “Are you divorced?” 
“Are you a widow?” If a candidate is married, 
questions relating to children are asked. Thus, 
forty-nine of the 148 forms that were analyzed 
specifically ask if there are any children, but 
only eight of these ask about the ages of the 
children. Three systems make the inquiry a little 
more searching and inquire 





APPLICATION BLANK 


Address--------------- 


Home Address-------------------- Present 


Married or Single-------------Nationality 





if requested. 


| 
Seneseeneiteetnensennatenntettnmeningpenennten ——— 


JACKSON (MICHIGAN) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Name---------------------------- Position Desired---------------- 
~--------Second Choice---- 


or Last Annual Salary--- 


EDUCATION- Higher schools attended: years; courses; dates of 


about the number of depend- 
ents the candidate has. 

While doubtless many schools 
refuse to employ married 
women, only one of the applica- 
tion blanks examined expressly 
made mention of the fact. This 
one stated: “We do not employ 
married women unless wid- 
owed. Marriage during the 
term of contract cancels the 
contract.” As the last sen- 


GPaneesseny Sagrecs, 25 anys tence reads it may be inter- 
peepee eae otal hiatal hae maleate sctine preted to apply to men as well 
inant hi cache tat talaga Sweweensendenen an cemanteasenwoian sens as women but probably was not 
Teacher's Certificates----Photograph sent?----Apply in person meant to do so. 


Thirty-three of the 148 
schools considered ask what is 
the nationality of the candi- 











EXPERIENCE: Total----- years. Positions held, grades or subjects. 


places, dates, years in each. 


The smallest applica- 
tion blank received con- 
sisted of a semi-rigid ee ee 
card, measuring 3 by 
5 inches. On it were 
listed twenty-three 
items upon which in- 
formation was sought. 


A copy of this blank is | hides ied emer 


reproduced here. 


If applicant for grade positions, can you teach public school 


| misic? Drawing?----Penmanship?------- What system?----------- 








and weight be given. A few, (6 out of 148) re- 
quest that the title, Mr., Mrs. or Miss, be stated; 
a few (4 out of 148) require that a married 
woman give her maiden name and a few (7 out 
of 148) ask the specific question, “Sex?” 
One-hundred-nine (out of 148 reporting) in- 
quire respecting the marital state. Most fre- 
quently this information is requested merely by 
using the words “Married?” or “Single?” In a 
goodly number of cases however more detailed in- 


date. One makes inquiry respecting the nation- 
ality of the father and of the mother; three ask 
what is the native state of the applicant; fifteen 
ask to what race he belongs; eight inquire what 
the candidate’s color is; twenty-one inquire 
whether the candidate is a citizen of the United 
States, while a few desire to know when and 
where the applicant was naturalized, if he is not 
a natural-born citizen. One superintendent asks 
about war service of the candidate, while four 
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make inquiry respecting the fraternal orders to 


which he may belong. 


The health of the candidate is a matter of con- 
cern for nearly every superintendent, although 
some are much more searching in their inquiries 
Fifty-eight of the 148 school sys- 


than others. 
tems studied employ 
the word ‘‘health,’’ 
merely as a stimulus to 
a response. Twenty- 
five systems ask defi- 
nitely, “‘What has been 
the condition of your 
health during the past 
two years?” Eight su- 
perintendents inquire, 
“How many days have 
you lost during the last 
year on account of ill 
health?” One school 
asks, ““Have you had a 


physical examination 
recently? If so, what 
were the results?” 
Thirteen schools __in- 


quire if the candidate 
can produce a doctor’s 
certificate of good 
health. Seven say that 
a physician’s certificate 
showing the candidate 
as physically fit to teach 
is required, and ask if 
the candidate is willing 
to submit to a physical 
and medical examina- 
tion. Six other school 
systems merely ask if 
the candidate is willing 
to take a physical ex- 
amination, without in- 
dicating whether or not 
such an examination is 
required. One _ blank 
contains spaces for the 
physician’s affidavit re- 
specting the health and 
physical fitness of the 
candidate and requests 
that this be supplied 
when the blank is re- 
turned. 

Closely related to the 
question of health is the 
question of physical de- 
fects. Forty-seven of 
the 148 superintendents 
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ask if the candidate has any serious defects in 


sight or hearing, while sixty-five question further 











Contract 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
errr 192.. 


It is hereby contracted and agreed be- 
tween the District Board of Education, of 
Fractional School District No. 4, City and 
Township of Ypsilanti, County of Wash- 
tenaw, and State of Michigan, and...... 
» ibaa a legally qualified teacher, that 
the said shall 
teach in the public schools of said Dis- 
trict for the school year com- 
mencing on the first Monday of Septem- 
ber, and the said 
agrees to perform faithfully all duties 
pertaining to said schools as required by 
the District Board and Superintendent of 
Schools, to carry out to the best of...... 
ability the course of study, and to observe 


eee eee eee we eee eeeeeneaneve 


and enforce the rules of said District 
Board and of the Superintendent of 
Schools. 


The said District Board, in behalf of 
said District, agrees to pay said........ 
for such services as teacher, 
eee a vas oko een dollars 
ee ) per year, payable in twelve 
monthly installments, the first installment 
payable at the opening of the school year, 
the twelfth installment payable the last 
day of July following the close of the 
school year: Provided, That in case said 
6 ed ee shall be dismissed from 
the schools by the District Board for vio- 
lation of this contract, ........ shall not 
be entitled to any compensation from and 
after such dismissal, and in case of resig- 
nation or dismissal the total payments 
made shall be such part of the annual sal- 
ary as the actual number of school months 
taught is of the total number of school 
months in the school year. 

It is further agreed that the terms of 
the above contract imply a moral obliga- 
tion, and that they are to be so regarded 
by both parties. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
subscribed our names, this day 
— Serer art. Bisace 








whether the applicant has any bodily defects. One 
specifically inquires regarding defects in speech. 
The following are other questions relative to 
health that appear on some of the blanks: “Do 


you wear glasses? 
Why?” “Have you had 
any severe illness dur- 
ing the last year? If 


so, what?” “Have you 
had any organic or 
functional disease or 


disorder, so far as you 
know? If so, what?” 
“Are you frequently ab- 
sent from school?” 
“Have you any disease 
of the lungs or larynx? 
If so, what?” “Has any 
member of your family 
ever had tuberculosis?” 
“Have you been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated?” 
“Will you be vaccinated 
upon the request of the 
school department?” On 
one form there appears 
the query, “Are you 
willing to abide by such 
rules as the board may 
make pertaining to 
health matters?” 

That the complexion 
and the color of the 
hair and eyes are im- 
portant for some em- 
ploying agents is evi- 
denced by the fact that 
many of the application 
blanks have a query re- 
garding the complexion, 
three ask about the 
color of the hair and 
eyes and one inquires 
whether the applicant 
is a blond or a brunette. 

Church affiliations, 
or at least expressed 
religious interests, are 
felt by most employing 
agencies to be impor- 
tant matters in consid- 
ering a candidate for a 
position. Thus, seven- 
ty-five of the 148 blanks 
analyzed expressly 
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make inquiry into this subject. Most of those 
ask two questions, namely, “Of what church are 
you a member?” and, “If not a member, what 
church do you prefer or attend?” A number of 
superintendents, however, do not stop there, as 
the following questions indicate: “Do you attend 
church and Bible School regularly?” “Will you at- 
tend church services and Bible School every Sun- 
day while in —————-?” “Will you unite your- 
self with a local church when you come to 
2” “Do you object to reading the Bible 
in the public schools?” “Do you attend church 
regularly?” “What is your religious faith?” 
“Give the name and address of your pastor.” 


Use of Tobacco Is Investigated 


The question of the use of tobacco is deemed 
important enough to be made the subject of in- 
quiry by certain officials. Thus, eleven of the 148 
application blanks analyzed expressly ask, “Do 
you use tobacco in any form?” One says: “State 
your attitude toward the use of tobacco?” An- 
other inquires: “Do you use cigarettes?” While 
two officials ask: “Are you willing to abide by 
such rules as the board may make respecting the 
use of tobacco and other matters?” 

In only one application form studied is the 
question of the use of intoxicating liquors and 
narcotic drugs mentioned. 

Several application forms contain one or more 
inquiries that may perhaps best be grouped as 
miscellaneous. Some of the most significant of 
these are: 

“Were you reared in the city or the country?” 

“Have you or will you become a permanent 
resident of this state?” 

“If elected and conditions prove satisfactory, 
do you plan to teach here at least two years?” 

“Why do you desire to change?” (Eleven 
forms.) 

“Why do you wish a position in our system?” 
(Six forms.) 

“Can you remain in your present position?” 

“Do you qualify under the standards of the 
North Central Association?” 

“Are you under contract now?” 

“How may your school be reached?” 
forms. ) 

“Were you ever asked to resign?” 

“When does your present contract expire?’ 
(Three forms.) 

“Could you come for an interview?” 
forms.) 

“List the honors you have received since grad- 
uation.”” (Two forms.) 


(Two 


(Twelve 


“Have you ever been dismissed from a posi- 
tion?” 
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“If elected, will you fulfill your contract?” 
(Three forms.) 

“Are you a legal voter? 
franchise?” 

“To what extent do you think a teacher should 
participate in community activities?” 

“Do you have duties that would interfere with 
your accepting any assignment for the good of 
the system, or attending meetings or participat- 
ing in other activities outside of school hours?” 

“What part do you take in social, religious and 
community welfare activities?” 

“Do you put school duties first?” 

“Do you exercise wholesome discipline?” 

“When you accept a position do you regard 
your acceptance as a contract to be dissolved only 
by mutual consent?” 

“What is your principal form of recreation?” 

“Whom do you know in our town?” 

“What is your mental test score?” 
forms.) 

“If elected to a position in our school, do you 
agree to accept and remain the full school year 
(sickness alone preventing), unless honorably 
excused by the board after you have given to the 
principal not less than thirty days’ written notice 
of your desire to be released?” 

“For what position or grade do you wish to 
apply?” (Almost always asked.) 

“Do you hold a certificate valid in our state?” 
(Twenty-nine forms.) 


Do you exercise 


(Two 


“What is your present salary?’ (Almost al- 
ways asked.) 
“What salary do you expect?” (Almost al- 


ways asked.) 
“Can you sing?” (Frequently asked.) 
“Can you play a musical instrument?” or “List 


the musical instruments you can play.” (Fre- 
quently asked.) 
“When can you begin work?” (Frequently 


asked.) 

“It will be to your advantage to keep on file a 
recent photograph. (If not recent, or a poor 
likeness, so indicate.)”” (Found eight times.) 

(To be continued) 





How One Kansas County Maintains 
a Cooperative Library 


A cooperative library in Osborne County, Kan- 
sas, is maintained by the payment to the county 
superintendent of $5 a year from each district to 
buy books, says an item in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. The plan gives each school access to a larger 
number of books than could be obtained through 
individual purchase. 
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Beauty and Economy Are on a Par in 
These Three Parochial Schools 


St. Mary’s, St. Brigid and St. John the Baptist Schools are so 
planned that every available inch of space is utilized, with noth- 
ing of beauty and good taste sacrificed for the sake of economy 


By PAUL HUEBER, ARCHITECT, SYRACUSE 


HE new parochial school of St. Mary’s 
[Parish Rome, N. Y., is the result of a study 

of the building requirements of the parish 
extending over a period of several years. The 
school stands upon a lot 100 feet wide, with 
plenty of depth from east to west. 

In planning the school it was decided to com- 
bine the gymnasium and auditorium into one room 
to reduce the expense; then, too, the demand was 
hardly great enough for separate rooms. Base- 
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ment room requirements were limited to play 
space for the pupils in rainy weather and to over- 
flow space for social functions at the school. 
While only eight classrooms were required the 
plan provided for ten, which included a combined 
office and library and a room that was set aside 
for school society meetings, or for use as a class- 
room should a crowded lower grade make such 
use necessary. 

The auditorium is forty-seven by eighty feet 
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St. Mary’s School, Rome, N. Y., was built after a careful study of the educational needs of the community. 
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The basement plan of St. Brigid School, showing the 
combined auditorium and gymnasium. 


and seats 600 persons, with a balcony at one end 
that seats 150 persons. Between the balcony and 
the stage is a forty-seven by sixty-foot basket ball 
court with a maple floor. The baskets are re- 


movable so that they may be put out of the way ~~~” 


when not in use. A completely equipped kitchen 
adjoins the auditorium. This room may be 
utilized for a variety of functions, such as din- 
ners, card parties, plays, the general assembly 
of school children and basket ball and other ath- 
letic activities. 

The old school building, a long, narrow build- 
ing with two classrooms to a floor, was remodeled 
for bowling alleys on the first floor and men’s 
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card rooms on the second floor, all of which sim- 
plified requirements for the new school and saved 
a considerable amount of money besides. 

The classrooms, twenty-four by thirty-one feet, 
extend across the front of the building and along 
the south side, thereby assuring sunlight in every 
room. The importance of sunlight for children is 
being stressed more every year, especially since 
the manufacture of a new glass that transmits 
the health giving ultraviolet rays. 

St. Mary’s School is of fire resistive construc- 
tion throughout. The basement walls are of 
poured concrete, reinforced with steel bars. The 
structure is supported by a steel frame—steel 
columns and beams—there being no bearing walls. 
The floor construction between the beams is what 
is known as steel joist construction, on top of 
which is placed two inches of concrete with a metal 
lath reinforcement. On top of the two-inch slab, 
wood sleepers or nailing strips are wired in place 
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The classrooms are on the second floor of St. Brigid 


School, and the corridor is lined with lockers. 
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The St. Brigid Church and School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


to receive the maple floor. The bottom of the 
joists are covered with metal lath and plaster to 
form the ceiling of the rooms. Partitions are 
also of pressed steel and metal lath, except in the 
basement where hollow tile partitions with ce- 
ment plaster have been used. 


Roof Design Is Simple 


The roof construction consists of two-inch 
plank over a steel frame. Since Rome is in a 
heavy snow belt, parapet walls were eliminated 
and a roof conforming to Barrett specifications 
was carried to the outside edges of the walls. 
All the metal above the roof in the penthouses, 
vents and flashings is of copper. This simple 
roof design was planned to eliminate the roof 
troubles so common in the snowy sections of the 
country where the walls are built above the roof 
to form snow pockets. Rainwater is carried down 
through the building in steel pipes around which 
warm air circulates to keep them always clear of 
ice. 

The corridor floor and the base of the first story 
are of terrazzo, divided with brass strips, while 
the second floor corridor is of cement. Steel 
stairs with mastic-fill treads were installed. On 
one side of the corridor, wardrobes without doors 
were built into the wall and the floors of the 
wardrobes were dropped half an inch and finished 
in cement to take care of the water from um- 


brellas. The two front rooms, with no corridor 
space available, have a special type of wardrobe 
in the rear of the rooms. The entrance vestibule 
has a marble floor, stairs and wainscoting. 

The classrooms and wardrobes are vented by 
gravity, through ducts that lead to ventilators on 
the roof. The toilets are vented by electric fans 
placed in the attic space. The fans are connected 
to the toilets by metal ducts. 

The door frames are of pressed steel, except 
for the wardrobe doors which are of wood. 
Blackboards are of natural slate and extend 
around three sides of classrooms. Corkboard 
panels are placed over the blackboards. 

A different toilet arrangement has been the 
means of saving considerable floor space. The 
toilets serving the first floor are in the basement. 
Adjacent to the toilets are showers and dressing 
rooms. The second-floor toilets are just off the 
stair landing a few steps above the second floor. 
The toilets have tile floors and enameled metal 
toilet partitions. 

There is a vapor vacuum heating plant with a 
steel tubular boiler. An arrangement that in- 
sured plenty of heat during the construction of 
the building was one in which it was agreed that 
the owner should furnish the fuel and the con- 
tractor should supply a fireman. The result was a 
dry building by the time the wood trim was 
placed. To include temporary heat in a building 
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St. Mary’s School has its play and club rooms in the 


basement. 


contract is not fair either to the owner or to the 
builder. 

The exterior is of brick and cast stone. The 
brick is a beautiful tapestry brick with several 
shades of red and purple tints, laid with chocolate 
colored joints, raked out. Wood sashes were used 
for the classrooms and auditorium while steel 
sash was used for the basement windows. That 
the plan of St. Mary’s lends itself to economic 
construction is shown by the fact that the cost 
was only thirty-two cents a cubic foot, and this 
included the architect’s fee. 

The Rev. George Heisler is pastor of St. Mary’s 
Parish. In the planning of the new school, 
Joseph Rees headed the building committee. 

St. Brigid Parish, Syracuse, N. Y., of which 
the Rev. William McCormack is the pastor, is a 
newly formed parish in a built-up section of the 
city where the requirements called for a combina- 
tion school and church building. The lot is adja- 
cent to a public playground in the rear, which is 
ten feet below the front line of the property. 


~church, seats 800 persons. 
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The slope of the land permitted a deep base- 
ment with large windows. This basement is 
utilized as a dining hall, a gymnasium, a play- 
room andacard room. Thecolumns supporting the 
first floor are widely spaced in order not to inter- 
fere with basket ball games. As shown on the 
plans a large stage, kitchen, storerooms, cloak 
rooms, toilets and a movie booth are in the base- 
ment along with the auditorium. 

The first floor, which is used temporarily for a 
The pipes are all 
placed for future plumbing fixtures and the wires 
are ready for lighting fixtures, so that at some later 
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On the first floor of St. library, 


Mary’s School are the 
the auditorium and the main office. 


date this floor may be made into six rooms at a 
minimum expense. The second floor has six 
rooms, with toilets at either end of building. The 
classrooms have east and west exposures thus 
assuring sunlight in all rooms. 

St. Brigid School is built of steel and rein- 
forced concrete, a fire resistive combination. Be- 
cause of the open basement with its few columns, 
large steel beams were required to carry the load. 
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To eliminate columns on the first floor, now used 
for church purposes, the second floor was hung 
from steel trusses built into the attic space. 

The roof is of poured gypsum over steel beams. 
Since the Syracuse building code requires a fire- 
proof roof, gypsum fills this requirement and is 
an excellent insulator as well. Over the gypsum 
is placed a built-up roof flashed with copper. 

Classroom floors are of maple, as is also the 
floor of the gymnasium. Corridor floors are of 
cement. Toilet floors are tiled and toilet parti- 
tions are made of slabs of slate. Wardrobes are 
recessed off the corridors and do not have doors. 
The recesses are ventilated through galvanized 
ducts that lead to ventilators on the roof. 

Classrooms have two doors leading to the cor- 
ridor. Doors also connect the rooms. Doors to 
the corridor are glassed to permit the inspection 
of classes without the supervisors’ entering the 
rooms. Slate blackboards, with corkboard strips 
above for the display of pupils’ work, extend 
around three sides of the classrooms. 

The boiler room is in a sub-basement back of 
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The auditorium at St. Mary’s is equipped with a projection 
room for movies. 
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the stage. Oil is the fuel used. Steel tubular 
boilers were installed with a vapor vacuum 
system. 

The exterior is of Gothic style with face brick 
and cast stone. The dark red brick sets off the 
stonework to good advantage. The entrance to 
the church part of the building is impressive. 
The windows are of steel with a small lower sec- 
tion hinged at the bottom to swing in, and two 
upper sections hinged at the top to swing out, an 
ideal arrangement for window ventilation. 

The design of St. Brigid School is in line with 
a tendency on the part of Catholic priests to build 
not only well planned buildings, but also good 
looking buildings. Good architecture is not neces- 
sarily a matter of expense; it is rather a matter 
of good taste in materials and in the proportion- 
ing of those materials. 

The new school of St. John the Baptist Parish, 
Syracuse, N. Y.,of which the Very Rev. Charles F. 
McEvoy is the pastor, is built on the same plan 
as St. Brigid School. This building is used en- 
tirely for school purposes since this parish has a 
large church. The heating plants of the church, 
the rectory and the convent were in need of re- 
pairs, so a central heating plant was installed in 
a sub-basement of the school. Two steel tubular 
down draft boilers were used. 

The exterior is of face brick and Indiana lime- 
stone. The windows, known as the projecting 
type, are of steel. 





A Noted Educator Gives His Views 
on High-School Fraternities 


How a noted educator regards high-school fra- 
ternities is told in the book, “The High-School 
Boy and His Problems,” by Thomas A. Clark, dean 
of men, University of Illinois. 

Dean Clark says: “If I had a boy I should be 
sorry if he became a member of such an organiza- 
tion. I have seldom known a high-school frater- 
nity which did not stir up trouble. The exclusive- 
ness of it arouses envy in the minds of those who 
are not invited to join. It develops cliques and 
factions, and breaks down rather than strength- 
ens high-school spirit. It makes a boy arrogant 
and something of a cad. For all these reasons I 
believe the high-school fraternity is in a majority 
of cases not the healthiest and best medium for 
the social activities of the high-school boy. It 
develops social selfishness, its members are 
likely to overestimate their own social impor- 
tance, it encourages extravagance in money mat- 
ters and a contempt for others who are outside 
of this social aristocracy.” 
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Protecting Teachers and Pupils by 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


To what extent is the school district liable for injuries to 
pupils on school premises or for injuries to teachers and 
other employees received in the course of employment? 


By RICHARD B. THIEL, PROFESSOR oF EDUCATION, LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WIS. 


is the city or school district liable, especially 

if it can be shown that such injury was the 
result of negligence on the part of school officials 
or their employees? 

To what extent is the school district liable for 
injury to teachers and other school employees in 
cases where there is no statute law in regard to 
such liability, or where there is such a statute 
and where facts show that the injury was trace- 
able to the negligence of school officials, or where, 
in the application of the law, the facts do not re- 
veal any evidences of negligence on the part of 


|: CASE of injury to pupils on school premises, 


the school officials? 

A casual examination of these two questions 
makes it obvious that the answers to them are 
by no means the same, because of the material 
differences in the nature of the cases, and because 
of differences in the laws of the several states 
and their interpretation by the courts. 


Recognizing School Districts’ Liability 


The answer to the first question, concerning 
the extent of the liability of a school district for 
injuries to pupils in school buildings or on play- 
grounds, for the great majority of the states, is 
simple. It is practically an unqualified “‘No,” and 
is supported by a long list of almost unbroken 
precedents. All but a few of the states have 
applied the common law principle of limited lia- 
bility and have refused to recognize any liability 
for any injuries to pupils regardless of the facts 
determining whether or not such injuries were 
due to negligence on the part of school officials or 
their employees. 

Scores of cases might be cited to show the con- 
sistency with which courts have held to the doc- 
trine that no liability can be implied. However, 
if it is the purpose of the legislature of the state 
to hold districts liable for injuries to pupils it 
must be clearly specified by statutory enactment. 
At present, Washington is the only state that has 
thus recognized the liability of school districts. 





As the result of the law in that state, suits 
brought against school boards for the recovery of 
damages for injuries to pupils became so numer- 
ous that in 1917, the law was amended to curtail 
its application. It provided that “No action shall 
be brought or maintained against any school 
district, or its officers for any noncontractual acts, 
or omissions of such, relating to any park, play- 
ground, or field house, athletic apparatus or 
appliance or manual training equipment, whether 
owned, operated or maintained by such school 
district.’” 


New York Laws an Ewception 


Court decisions in New York have also recog- 
nized liabilities for injuries of persons resulting 
from neglect of duties by school officials. In this 
state the reasoning of the court has been that 
action may be taken against the board on two 
grounds: for maintaining a nuisance and for 
negligence of its duties to keep school property 
in repair. Accordingly, the courts have sustained 
liability for the fatal injury of a pedestrian by 
the falling of a flag pole from the roof of the 
high-school building.2 A similar decision was 
reached in the case of injury to a pupil by the 
falling of plaster from the ceiling in a school 
building not kept in proper repair.* In a more 
recent case the board of education was held liable 
for the injury of a boy which resulted from the 
use of defective machinery in the manual training 
department‘; and also for injury sustained by a 
child in the use of playground apparatus not kept 
in a reasonable state of repair, although the in- 
dividual was a mere invitee in using the appa- 
ratus.° In these cases it is understood that the 
members of the board were not held liable in- 
dividually, but as an official body binding the 
school district. 

The rulings by the New York courts stand out 
in striking exception to those in other states, 
which, as has already been stated, follow the com- 
mon law doctrine that the state or municipality 
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cannot be held for the neglect of its servants. It 
is interesting to note that the rulings of the Eng- 
lish courts, based on the Act of Parliament of 
1902, impose upon the school authorities the duty 
of keeping the school premises in a state of re- 
pair. In a ruling by the King’s Bench, March 11, 
1910, a nine-year old pupil in a public elementary 
school was allowed to recover damages for in- 
juries caused by a fall due to his foot’s catching 
in a hole in the pavement of the playground.° 

In stating his opinion Justice Fletcher Moulton 
put forth the following argument: “The pupils 
are not merely permitted or invited to come to 
school but are directed to do so, and I think that 
as members of the public, if they are injured by 
neglect of a statutory duty with regard to a 
place where they are expected to play, they are 
entitled to make those upon whom the statute has 
imposed the duty, responsible for injuries sus- 
tained by them through breach of such duty.” To 
this Justice Farwell added: “I think that the ef- 
fect of the statute is to make the managers the 
statutory agents of the county council to keep 
the schools efficient, and the county council is 
responsible for the acts or defaults of its 
agents.” This is a direct statement of the doc- 
trine of respondeat superior, that our American 
courts have held as not applying to the state 
or its divisions, which is to say, that the state 
will not allow itself to be held for the acts of its 
servants. 


Will the Other States Follow? 


As far as fairness and logic are concerned, it 
appears evident that the states of Washington 
and New York, whose decisions are in agreement 
with the English courts, stand upon advanced 
ground in keeping with the modern conceptions 
of human welfare. Yet from the point of view 
of American jurisprudence, they are not in ac- 
cord with established precedents. Whether they 
are manifesting a leadership that the other states 
will eventually follow is a matter for speculation 
to be settled only by time. 

It may be pointed out that the last twenty-five 
years have witnessed a tremendous change in the 
matter of employers’ liability and have brought 
forth much legislative activity on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation acts, the most of which 
have been made applicable to public employees as 
well as to employees of private concerns or cor- 
porations. Who will say that with our more 
complex modes of living and our highly elabo- 
rated educational equipment, there may not be a 
further extension of conceptions of public liability 
to include pupils whose attendance at school we 
now compel by law? 
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A study of the federal laws and statutes of the 
forty-eight states of the United States and the 
territories of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
shows that there has been much legislation deal- 
ing with the problems of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation for injuries received by 
them in the course of their employment. Only 
five states, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, have failed to enact 
such laws.’ Of the laws of the forty-three states 
and the territories that have passed workmen’s 
compensation acts, in all but six the law applies 
also to public employments. These six exceptions 
are Alabama, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texas and Alaska. 


How Compensation Laws Are Administered 


It is interesting to note that the United States 
Government led the states in passing such legis- 
lation by an act that became effective August 1, 
1908. Wisconsin was the pioneer among the 
states with a law passed May 3, 1911, although 
Nevada, New Jersey, California and Washington 
enacted similar laws during the same year and in 
the order named. However, it must be added that 
the United States was the last of the great indus- 
trial nations to recognize a social interest in the 
injuries of workmen. 

In seventeen states the liability of employers 
is met by insurance provided through state funds, 
while in the remaining twenty-six it is borne by 
each employer directly or by insurance companies 
selected by them, subject to the approval of the 
state, in case they do not wish to assume direct 
liability. In thirty-two states the law is admin- 
istered by a board or commission to which full 
jurisdiction in such matters is given, subject, of 
course, to appeal to the courts. In four states 
this authority is in the hands of a single com- 
missioner. 

The constitutionality of these compensation 
acts has been attacked in the courts by the em- 
ployers in a number of instances. But in prac- 
tically all cases their validity has been sustained 
except in cases where the language of the con- 
stitution has been somewhat contradictory. In 
Wyoming such laws were specifically authorized 
by a provision included in its original constitu- 
tion. Arizona, California, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont have authorized such 
acts by constitutional amendment, while the re- 
maining thirty-six states have relied on implied 
powers for such legislative enactments. Prac- 
tically the only important case in which a state 
supreme court held the application of the work- 
men’s compensation to a municipality void was in 
Georgia.*® In this particular case it was held that 
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to require a county to levy a tax for such com- 
pensation was in violation of the clause in the 
constitution which provided that “the General 
Assembly shall not have power to delegate to any 
county the right to levy a tax for any purpose, 
except as specified,”® in which the purposes enum- 
erated did not include workmen’s compensation. 

This brief discussion of legislation bearing on 
the problems of liability for injuries has been 
included to indicate to what extent court decisions 
subsequently cited may be applied to the indi- 
vidual states in which readers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS may reside. A second reason for the 
inclusion of this material is to show the unmis- 
takable trend in legislation pertaining to these 
matters, so that in states that have not yet 
legislated on the subject it may be expected that 
action will be taken in the near future, particu- 
larly in those that show a rapid industrial devel- 
opment. 


Liability Depends Upon the State Laws 


In the light of what has been said about em- 
ployers’ liability, an answer may now be indi- 
cated to the question: To what extent is the 
school district liable for injuries to teachers and 
other school employees? Three conditions were 
mentioned under which answer to the question 
must be made. The first of these was in the event 
of the absence of any state laws directly covering 
such cases. The second condition covers cases 
under a state law regularly enacted and where 
the facts indicate some degree of negligence on 
the part of school officials. The third case also 
assumes that there has been definite statutory 
enactment but that the facts do not establish the 
existence of any negligence on the part of the 
school officials. 

If a state has passed no law fixing liability 
upon the school district for injury to its em- 
ployees, either by direct statement or clear im- 
plication, the obvious answer is that the district 
cannot be held. The reasoning is exactly the 
same as in the case of injuries to pupils. The 
school district or city is a public corporation with 
limited powers operating with limited funds, so 
that to hold school districts responsible in such 
cases would in many instances prove injurious 
if not destructive to the general welfare; hence 
individual advantage must give way to public 
welfare.*° In an early New York case under this 
doctrine a teacher was not permitted to recover 
damages" for injuries caused by a defective floor. 
Similar decisions have been handed down by 
courts in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Rhode Island. 

If the state legislatures, however, have enacted 
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workmen’s compensation acts that have been 
made applicable to public employees, under which 
teachers are included, the liability of the city or 


school district becomes clear. If, as indicated 
under the second condition, negligence on the 
part of school officials can be shown, the school 
district must assume the liability no matter how 
limited its funds may be. Of course, in all such 
cases the evidence must establish liability ac- 
cording to the application of the law. The word- 
ing of most of these statutes is such that it must 
first be shown that the injury arose out of and 
occurred in the course of employment. A few of 
the ruling cases along this line will illustrate the 
interpretation of this provision. 

A comparatively recent Illinois case (1919) 
well illustrates this point.** A school janitor was 
killed as the result of a fall while he was trim- 
ming trees upon the school premises. The ap- 
plication of the Illinois law was limited in that 
it was to be extended only to hazardous employ- 
ment and it was questioned whether a school was 
to be included as engaging in hazardous employ- 
ment. However, the case was not decided on that 
point but rather on the fact that trimming trees 
was not among the janitor’s regular duties and 
in performing this function he had served as a 
volunteer. Hence, no recovery was to be had 
since he had not been injured in the performance 
of his regular employment. 


Cases in Which Damages Were Paid 


An interesting case illustrating a similar ap- 
plication of the above principle arose in Appleton, 
Wis., and was passed on by the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission.** The board of education rep- 
resenting the city authorized the employment of 
some of the high-school boys during the summer 
vacation under the direction of the head of the 
manual training department for the purpose of 
making some school furniture. The job was not 
quite completed during the summer, so it was ar- 
ranged for several of the boys to continue the 
work at the school on Saturdays. On the first 
Saturday before the work was well started one 
of the boys caught his hand in a power saw 
thereby crippling himself for life. Although the 
boy had not drawn any pay for this particular 
work, it was shown that he had received pay- 
ment for his summer’s work. The commission 
ruled that it was clear that the young man was 
in the employ of the city under the authorization 
of the board of education and awarded him $1,000 
for damages. The case was not appealed to the 
courts as it was deemed certain that the award 
would be affirmed. 

A third case, involving damages to a high- 
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school teacher for injuries received in moving 
furniture which had been left piled up in the 
schoolroom after a school party, is enlightening." 
Although it was not the teacher’s duty to move 
the furniture in her attempt to get at a book 
needed for her class work, the court would not 
allow a plea of contributory negligence against 
her or a claim that the accident was the direct 
result of the wilful misconduct of the injured 
party. It was held that the teacher’s attempt to 
move the piled up seats to get at the bookcase 
was a risk arising out of her employment and 
that there was a causal connection between the 
conditions under which the work was required to 
be performed and the resulting injury, and the 
award made to her was accordingly sustained by 
the court of last resort. 


Employer’s Negligence Not a Material Issue 


In applying the law the court cited definitions 
of authorities as to the nature of risks arising out 
of. due course of employment among which the 
following may be cited as distinctly helpful to 
superintendents in applying specific cases’*: “A 
risk is incidental to the employment when it be- 
longs to or is connected with what a workman has 
to do in fulfilling his contract of service. . 
There must be a causal connection between the 
employment and the injury and the injury must 
be the rational consequence of some hazard con- 
nected with the employment.” 

From the preceding, it is apparent that in in- 
jury cases under workmen’s compensation acts 
the matter of negligence on the part of the em- 
ployer is not a materia] issue although its 
existence will make a stronger case for the in- 
jured person. The main contention is the deter- 
mination of the application of the act to schools 
and school districts. This will depend upon the 
wording of the law, although in most cases it has 
been held that if the purpose of the act is to 
apply to public employees, teachers and other 
school employees are to be included. This is il- 
lustrated in a bulletin issued by the Minnesota 
Department of Labor,’*® in which it was held that 
a school district would be held liable under the 
Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Act and that 
it was the duty of the board of education to carry 
insurance covering such injuries. 

Another interesting California case may be 
cited.17 The plaintiff, a school teacher, after the 
dismissal of school remained in the building to 
prepare her school work. Before leaving the 
building she went to the telephone booth, off the 
main hall, to send a private message. As she 
left the booth she tripped over the telephone cord, 
fell upon the floor and was injured. The com- 
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mission held that the accident arose out of and 
in the course of her employment and that the 
course of employment is not restricted to acts 
actually done for the employer, but that it also 
includes acts that may reasonably be done while 
at work. 

It is interesting to note how far the courts have 
gone, rationally and consistently, in applying this 
rule. Among these is a British case that has been 
much quoted and many American decisions have 
been based on the principles set forth in this 
case.'* Kelly was the assistant schoolmaster in 
an industrial school and in his efforts to maintain 
discipline incurred the enmity of his pupils who 
were boys almost fully grown. According to a 
prearranged plan he was waylaid and assaulted 
by them, dying the same day from the injuries 
inflicted. His widowed mother applied to the 
county court judge for compensation and was 
allowed 500 pounds sterling. The court held that 
the occurrence was an “accident arising out of 
the employment,” and that the attack by the pu- 
pils on the teacher was a “risk incidental to his 
employment.” 

An American case attempting an extreme, and 
not altogether logical, application of this doctrine 
failed. A young woman was employed as a 
teacher in a one-room school located in a densely 
wooded region and while on her way home 
(carrying books and pupils’ papers for correc- 
tion and grading) was brutally and criminally 
assaulted by an unknown man who lay in wait 
for her. In the course of her struggles she was 
shot and one eye gouged out. She sued the dis- 
trict for recovery under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts but her suit was not allowed as the 
court ruled that her injuries were not the result 
of an accident arising out of and in course of her 
employment. (Minnesota Supreme Court, July 
12, 1918.) 


An Unusual Michigan Case 


Ordinarily injuries occurring on the way to 
and from the place of employment are not held 
to be within this rule. However, when employees 
are injured en route in the course of their duties 
its application is evident. This is well illustrated 
by a somewhat unusual Michigan” case. A young 
woman teacher was killed while a passenger on 
an interurban car on which she was riding to 
attend a county teachers’ institute. She was re- 
quired to attend the institute under penalty of 
losing her pay, since the school had been closed 
for that purpose. The Michigan Supreme Court 
in its decision (1925) held that as she was re- 
quired to attend the meeting under penalty of 
official disfavor it was clear that the accident 
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arose out of and in the course of her employment. 

Similarly it may be asked: To what extent 
would the school district be liable in case of injury 
to teachers while using the school’s system of 
transportation provided primarily for the pupils? 
In this case one could hardly assume that such 
injury arose out of and in the course of their 
employment, so this plea could not be sustained. 
Nevertheless, the district would be held liable be- 
cause of its voluntary assumption of responsi- 
bility, especially if the school authorities per- 
mitted teachers to use the busses intended only for 
the transportation of the pupils, either by direct 
authorization or by implied consent. If the teach- 
ers are delegated to supervise the conduct of the 
pupils on the school’s vehicles, the situation is 
different, since in case of injury the hazard would 
assuredly be in the course of the employment. In 
no instance can the liability of the district be ap- 
plied to the pupils themselves unless the law so 
states specifically, which is usually not the case. 


Law Must Definitely Provide for Liability 


In conclusion it may be emphasized that no 
liability for the injuries of teachers or pupils 
exists unless it is definitely provided for by law. 
If the state has enacted a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act and has applied it equally to public em- 
ployees, the degree of responsibility will depend 
upon the exact wording of the law. If it is clear 
that teachers are included, the liability of em- 
ployers is recognized whether they be officials of 
the school district, town, city, county or of the 
state itself. In such cases the responsibility ex- 
tends also to private schools unless they are 
clearly not included, or are especially exempted. 

With the wording of their own particular state 
laws in mind the foregoing cases illustrate to 
school officials the principles that the courts have 
followed in applying the law, and will serve as a 
picture of the commonwealth’s intentions in ex- 
tending protection to its employees. 
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Recognizing Athletic-Academic 
Merit in Columbus Schools 


The plan governing the athletic program of the 
Columbus Senior High Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
is one that may be amplified or changed to accord 
with the conditions peculiar to various schools and 
communities, B. E. Wiggins, supervisor of physi- 
cal education in the Columbus schools, points out. 
Junior high-school systems with a definite phys- 
ical education program could also adopt the plan, 
with or without changes. The plan is outlined as 
follows: 

A board or committee, appointed by the prin- 
cipal, shall function in each high school, the board 
to be made up of five members including the prin- 
cipal. For such recognition an average scholastic 
term grade of “G” or better shall be required 
throughout the pupil’s course of three years; the 
pupil must participate in two or more major 
or minor interscholastic sports each year; pupils 
must have won five letters over a period of three 
years. Other characteristics to be considered 
include sportsmanship and leadership in the 
specified activities, nor shall individual bril- 
liancy in a single sport or subject, alone, be the 
determining factor in the award. 

Interscholastic sports to be considered are foot- 
ball, baseball, basket ball, track and field, swim- 
ming, gymnastics and wrestling, and cross- 
country running. When two pupils of equal rank 
are considered, the one who by energy and self- 
sacrifice has supported himself through all or a 
part of his school course shall be chosen. 





Acquainting the Citizen With 
the Schools 


What should the citizen know about the 
schools? 

According to the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the citizen should be ac- 
quainted with the child-centered curriculum, 
which consists of a series of activities based on 
the principle of guided growth resulting in sound 
health, worthy home membership, mastery of the 
tools, techniques and spirit of learning, faithful 
citizenship, vocational effectiveness, the wise use 
of leisure and ethical character. 

He should know what buildings and equipment 
are needed to meet the requirements of the 
school program in his community. He should 


have some knowledge of the basic principles of 
school finance. 
trators of his schools. 
ers of his children. 


He should know the adminis- 
He should know the teach- 
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Teaching Safety—An Important Phase 


~~ 











By CHARLES M. HAYES, 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO Motor CLUB 


HEN automobiles became so numerous on 
XV the streets that they exacted an alarming 
toll in life and limb, motorists’ organiza- 
tions, educators and psychologists turned to labo- 
ratory methods as a means of protecting children. 

“Education, in its broader sense, should teach 
the young ones how to adapt themselves to their 
environment,” they reasoned. “The children of 
to-day, facing thousands of speeding cars when- 
ever they venture on the streets, are living under 
conditions entirely different from those encount- 
ered twenty or even ten years ago. Instruction 
in safety measures must be added to their curric- 
ulum, and stressed as much as any other study. 
We must instill caution in these plastic minds, in 
order that our young people may safeguard them- 
selves not only during their childhood but 
throughout their lives. We must make safety a 
habit that will remain with the pupil during his 
lifetime.” 

Like scientists in a laboratory, the safety 
workers surveyed their problem in a calm ana- 
lytical manner. They learned that many children 
were killed in the middle of the block, while cross- 
ing the street, hitching, roller skating or playing 
ball; that more young children lost their lives 
than older ones; that more deaths were recorded 
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between the hours of four and six in the after- 
noon than during any other two-hour period of 
the day; that about three-fourths of those killed 
were boys, and that many fatalities occurred in 
the vicinity of schools. 

The automobile clubs devised various ways and 
means of averting these tragedies. The motor 
organization in Detroit established the custom 
of giving medals to children who distinguished 
themselves in preventing accidents. It assisted 
in organizing courts, maintained by the children, 
where juvenile offenders against safety regula- 
tions were brought to trial. A verdict of guilty 
carried with it a sentence to pick up bits of paper 
in the school yard, or some other odious task. 

The Chicago Motor Club has fostered the 
Schoolboys’ Patrol, in conjunction with safety 
posters in the public and parochial classrooms, 
as one of the most effective means of creating 
safety consciousness in the minds of the children. 
Virtually all of the 1,065 motor clubs affiliated 
with the American Automobile Association now 
sponsor this method. 

The patrol includes a captain, a lieutenant and 
a number of officers, depending upon the size of 
the school and the amount of traffic near it. These 
boys are selected by the teachers or principal for 
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SAFETY LESSON NO. 1 
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THE STREETS ARE 
DANGEROUS PLAYGROUNDS! 


YOU WOULD NOT PLAY 
ON A RAILROAD TRACK 
THE STREETS ARE 
EQUALLY DANGEROUS 
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their qualities of leadership, courtesy, neatness 
and ability in classes. Their distinguishing marks 
are a Sam Browne belt of white webbing, and a 
badge. They are stationed at all crossings within 
a radius of a block or two from the school, while 
pupils are going or coming. Their duties are to 
assist younger pupils across the street during lulls 
in the traffic and, if necessary, to order the ve- 
hicles to stop. When not actually assisting their 
fellow pupils, they stand on the curb, safe from 
danger. 

Patrol members bring cars to a stop by an up- 
raised arm, and the white belts of the young 
officers are familiar sights to most motorists in 
the territory of the Chicago Motor Club. Seldom 
does a driver disobey the order of a patrol mem- 


School boys’ patrols competing in the gysanasium of Crane 


ber and the overwhelming majority of drivers are 
greatly in favor of the movement. The police 
cooperate with the boys in most commuhities, and 
if a driver ignores the upraised hand of a patrol 
member, the latter takes the number of the of- 
fending car and turns it over to the authorities. 
The owner is called to the station and given a 
stern warning. Abuse of authority by the young 
traffic officers is extremely rare and it may be 
stated in all truth that 99 per cent of them per- 
form their duties in an amazingly efficient and 
courteous manner. 

The patrol brings home to the pupils many of 
the safety lessons that are portrayed on the 
posters, which deal with the various phases of 
accident prevention as applied to children. They 
are printed in two colors, and a different one is 
issued each month. One, for instance, has the 
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caption, “A Problem in Safety,” over a picture of 
a car backing out of a garage. A youngster sits 
on the rear seat of the vehicle. A question is 
asked under the picture: “A child is waiting for 
his father to back out of the garage. Should he 
wait in the alley? Write your answer.” The 
higher grades write essays on this subject, while 
the lesson is conveyed to the little tots through a 
general discussion, led by the teacher. The latter 
stresses in simple language the fact that the 
driver cannot see directly behind his car and that 
therefore the child might be struck if he waited 
in the alley. Inside the car, however, he is safe. 
The posters are always timely. Those for Decem- 
ber suggest some good resolutions for the new 
year, or offer a warning to be careful during the 





Technical High School for the Chicago Motor Club trophy. 


Christmas and New Year vacation period. Those 
issued in May remind the kiddies to keep the 
safety lessons in mind during their summer vaca- 
tion. 

What are the results obtained by the patrol 
and the posters? After these systems had been 
in effect in Chicago for a little more than a year, 
it was found that for each month there were only 
about one-half as many seven-year-old children 
killed as had been the case six years before. 

Most children start school at the age of six. 
The little tots that romp around the house or 
yard with nothing more formidable to block their 
path than a toy or a puppy suddenly find them- 
selves upon the streets, where huge monsters bear 
down upon them at seemingly breakneck speed. 
Is it any wonder that the little feet refuse to 
function properly, that the tiny brains are in- 
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capable of action, and that ofttimes the little ones 
dart, panic-stricken, directly into the path of on- 
coming cars? 

But after one year in school, accident statistics 
that the children much 
about taking care of themselves in traffic that 
the casualties are cut in half. As they advance 
through school, they become still more proficient 
in self-preservation, the statistics show. In Chi- 
cago during September, 1928, fourteen children 
between the ages of five and nine were killed; 
only three between the ages of ten and fourteen 
their lives. One hundred and sixty of the 
former ages were injured in that period; only 
eighty-seven of the latter ages were hurt. 

Some may say that the increasing intelligence 
of the child is responsible for the decrease of 
accidents to older children. Consider, then, the 
fact that in the first nine months for 1927, 2,652 
children were injured by automobiles on the 
streets of Chicago, while in the same period this 
year only 2,554 were so injured. Consider also 
that this reduction of nearly one hundred was 
achieved in the face of an ever increasing regis- 
tration of vehicles. 

The vast safety program being carried out by 
the clubs of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion may be comprehended in some degree when 
it is realized that the Chicago Motor Club alone 


show have learned so 
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emphasizing the safety lesson to some of her pupils. 


has assisted in organizing patrols possessing a 
membership of about 15,000, which protects ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 public and parochial-school 
pupils in the territory served by the club. This 
area comprises seven counties in northern Indiana 
and forty-four in northern Illinois. The belts 
and badges were supplied by the club without 
charge to those schools. No fewer than 50,000 
posters are issued monthly by the club. They, 
too, are free to schools in the club’s territory. 

Officials of the club and school officials believe 
that this great nationwide safety movement will 
be still more impressively reflected ten or twenty 
vears hence. The children of to-day, with caution 
thus stamped upon their minds, will not forget 
those lessons when they become old enough to 
take the wheels of their own cars. They will be 
more careful drivers than the car owners of 
to-day. As pedestrians, they may be expected to 
walk more correctly than we. 

Still more benefits, say psychologists, will be 
derived. This generation has woefully failed to 
instruct its youngsters in safety measures before 
they start out for kindergarten, witness the high 
accident rate among six-year-old children. The 
next generation will begin its safety instruction 
to children as soon as the latter are old enough 
to walk with their parents on the streets. 

The methods of the Chicago Motor Club in pro- 
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moting safety have received the unqualified en- 
dorsement of such educators as William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of the public schools of Chicago; 
H. Wallace Caldwell, president of the Board 
of Education of Chicago; Edward J. Tobin, su- 
perintendent of Cook County schools, and Rev. 
D. F. Cunningham, acting head of the parochial 
schools of Chicago. In fact, school officials 
everywhere who have investigated the merits of 
these safety measures have, without exception, 
given the movement their hearty support. 

One of the most satisfactory phases of this 
campaign is the cooperation received from car 
owners. The white Sam Browne belts of the pa- 
trol are such a familiar sight in the Chicago 
Motor Club territory that most motorists auto- 
matically slow up and stop when they see a 
wearer with his arm upraised. The belt is a 
symbol of safety. 

This movement, which has been growing for 
nearly ten years, has established these salient 
facts: Children will never become safety-minded 
through instinct, they must become so from in- 
struction; instruction should begin at home, at a 
preschool age; after the child starts to school, 
the teacher in the classroom stands as one of the 
greatest agencies in averting traffic tragedies. 

Ignorance of the dangers of the street on the 
part of children is as much to be deplored, if not 
more so, than lack of knowledge on the subjects 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. 


Organizing a Junior High School 


in the Small Community 

A rearrangement of the junior high-school pro- 
gram to allow more advantageous subject-matter 
groupings, and provision for detailed and specific 
instructional material in the form of carefully 
prepared assignment sheets should offer a basis 
for the organization of a junior high school in 
the small community, is the substance of an ad- 
dress made by Francis T. Spaulding, assistant 
professor of education, Harvard University, be- 
fore the department of rural education, National 
Educational Association. 

In planning a junior high school the small 
community cannot attempt to conform to the pat- 
tern set by the large school. It cannot hope to 
have so extensive a class program or so large a 
teaching staff as the urban high school, which 
means that it must find some method either of 
meeting the requirements or of evading them. 

Abandoning customary grade lines and combin- 
ing pupils from two or more grades in subjects 
offered only in alternate years appears to be the 
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solution of the class program problem. The 
grouping of subject matter contributing to gen- 
eral attitudes and appreciations, on the one hand, 
and of that leading to formal habits and skills, 
on the other, offers a distinct advantage and 
makes it less difficult to abandon the usual grade 
divisions for one type of subject matter and to 
adopt some system of individual instruction for 
the other. 

The difficulty of securing trained junior high- 
school] teachers has also been a factor in limiting 
the development of small junior high schools. It 
has been contended that the junior high school 
could not succeed without teachers who were not 
thorough-going specialists. Because of the phys- 
ical and intellectual immaturity of its pupils and 
because specialized training should be prefaced 
by a general introduction to the major field of 
specialization, study of the technical subjects may 
to a great extent be based largely upon the study 
of content materials rather than upon the foster- 
ing of technical ability. 

In order that a small staff of teachers may take 
care of the required courses, it will be well to 
provide them with a body of carefully prepared 
teaching materials to be used directly by the 
pupils rather than after translation by the 
teacher. These materials could take the form of 
graded assignment sheets, covering in detail the 
successive units of those subjects in which indi- 
vidual differences are likely to be most significant 
and in which specialized subject matter receives 
the greatest attention. With the aid of the as- 
signment sheets, the teacher’s function would be 
to stimulate and guide the pupil’s learning rather 
than to “teach” him all that he must know. At 
the same time a teacher may guide at one time 
the individual studying of a number of pupils 
varying widely in their abilities, their interests, 
and the particular subjects with which they are 
occupied. 





Startling Figures Reveal Mounting 
Cost of Education 


An idea of the mounting costs of education 
may be obtained from a statement of Charles A. 
Rice, superintendent of schools, Portland, Ore., 
which was published in the December number of 
the American Educational Digest. In referring 
to scientific procedure in educating the children 
of Portland, he said, “If the 35-pupil teacher load 
were reduced by one pupil per teacher the cost 
would be $200,000 per year. If the load were re- 
duced by ten pupils per teacher, to twenty-five 
pupils, the maximum desirable load, the cost 
would be $2,000,000 per year.” 








Safeguarding the 
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Teacher’s Health 


School administrators to-day are concerned with bringing the 
teacher to her highest mark of physical efficiency and many are 
putting into effect definite programs with this as the goal 


health of the teacher by her employers. It 

was once universally held that the board of 
education or a community was in no wise respon- 
sible for the preservation or the promotion of a 
teacher’s physical condition. Long before there 
was any consideration of the teacher’s health, 
there was discussion of the desirability of pro- 
tecting the health of pupils. 

At last we are awakening to the importance of 
safeguarding the teacher’s health in every feasi- 
ble way. This symposium on the teacher’s health 
will be illuminating to those who have not kept 
in touch with what has been going on during the 
last few years in providing rest rooms and free 
medical examinations for teachers, granting leave 
of absence with pay for short periods of illness 
and in other ways bringing the teacher to her 
highest mark of physical efficiency. 

Communities are beginning to understand that 
the health of the teacher is of enormous signifi- 
cance, not only from the standpoint of the well- 
being of the pupils but also from a monetary 
standpoint. A teacher whose energies are de- 
pleted, who is struggling against fatigue and 
disease, is a financial liability to a community. It 
is one of the simplest principles of teaching that 
a teacher cannot be a leader in a classroom unless 
she is free from aches and pains and has always 
on hand an adequate supply of energy to meet 
her exacting duties. 


Test was when no attention was paid to the 


Justin A. Garvin, School Physician, 
Shaker Heights Village School District, Cleve- 
land: 


“All our teachers are given a physical exami- 
nation including a blood pressure estimation and 
urinalysis in the spring. When it is necessary, 
they are referred to their own physicians for ad- 
vice or treatment. If it is felt that a summer of 


rest is needed, we insist that they do not fill their 
vacation with summer courses or tiring trips. 
“Throughout the school year we are consulted 
by teachers on matters pertaining to their health, 
but we do not feel that it is the province of a 
school physician to prescribe for colds, headaches, 
nervousness, fatigue and other minor ailments. 


“Every school building has a rest room for 
teachers on each floor. The rest rooms have ad- 
jacent toilet facilities and are provided with com- 
fortable chairs and nearly all of them have either 
a settee or cot. The cots in the clinics—one in 
each building—are also available to the teachers. 
The proportion of rest rooms to teachers varies 
from one rest room to every four teachers to one 
rest room to every eight teachers. Each building 
has a kitchen that teachers may use, and two 
buildings have cafeterias. Busses are provided 
to take the teachers to and from the cafeterias. 

“In the grade schools there is a fifteen-minute 
recess in the morning session of three hours and 
a ten-minute recess in the afternoon two-hour 
session. In the junior and senior high schools 
there are eight forty-five-minute periods. The 
teachers have one free period, two study hall pe- 
riods and five teaching periods.” 


O. S. Hubbard, Superintendent, 
Fresno Public Schools, Fresno, Calif.: 


“A teachers’ rest room is found in every school, 
elementary and secondary, and is supplied with 
cots, easy chairs, lavatory and, in most schools, 
facilities for preparing a light lunch. 

“Sick leave is granted for ten days a year with 
full pay. If a teacher is absent more than ten 
days during any school year because of personal 
illness, or upon leave of absence, she may not 
enter upon her duties at the beginning of the next 
year until she presents a certificate of physical 
fitness signed by a physician designated by the 
board of education. This examination is paid for 
by the board. 

“No teacher is employed unless a certificate 
from a registered physician is filed with the sec- 
retary of the board of education, stating her 
physical fitness to teach. This certificate is sub- 
ject to review by the director of physical welfare. 

“The following rule was recently put into ef- 
fect, and so far is working out satisfactorily both 
for the protection of the teacher and for the pu- 
pils: ‘Any teacher who is absent for the fourth 
consecutive half day on account of illness will 
receive a visit from one of the school physicians 
whose duty it will be to ascertain the probable 
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length of absence, or to give permission for her 
to return the following day. A teacher who has 
been absent for the fourth half day on account 
of illness may not in any case return to school 
without permission from the school physician.’ 

“The school department does not supply teach- 
ers with any free medical service.” 


A. H. Hill, Superintendent, 
Richmond Public Schools, Richmond, Va.: 


“The following provisions for teachers are 
made in the Richmond schools: 

“Teachers have a thorough medical examina- 
tion on entrance into the system, and if in any 
session they are absent for as many as ten days, 
they are reexamined by the medical director. 

“Special attention to health is given in the ar- 
rangement and equipment of the buildings, and 
each school has comfortable rest rooms. 

“Hot lunches may be bought at reasonable 
rates at the school cafeterias. 

“A state preventorium in which teachers may 
secure thorough examinations free and treatment 
and board at reduced rates, is available. 

“A refund of substitute pay for five days of 
illness within any year is allowed. 

“A teacher receiving $125 or less a month must 
pay her substitute $2 a day. If the teacher re- 
ceives more than $125 a month, $3 a day is de- 
ducted for the substitute. Part pay under this 
arrangement is granted for fifteen days to any 
teacher in her first year of service. In her sec- 
ond year of service part pay is granted for thirty 
days; and in the third or any subsequent year of 
service, it is granted for five months.” 


Wm. J. Bickett, Superintendent, 
Trenton Public Schools, Trenton, N. J.: 


“The following might be stated as standard 
conditions that exist in our schools: 

“Ample and properly equipped rest rooms are 
provided. 

“Ten days’ absence on account of illness is al- 
lowed without loss of pay. 

“Thirty-five days’ absence on account of illness 
is allowed with half pay. 

“Free medical examination is offered to all 
teachers. This includes such immunization treat- 
ments as are offered to pupils. 

“Social activities are organized through our 
Teachers’ Club. Teachers are encouraged to use 
gymnasiums for recreation, and in the schools 
where the demand has been created, gymnasiums 
are reserved one day a week’ for teachers’ use. 

“Group insurance providing protection against 
loss due to illness beyond that allowed by the 
board of education is offered to all teachers who 
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care to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
About 75 per cent of our teachers belong to this 
insurance group. 

“Talks are given and circulars are issued peri- 
odically to bring to the teachers’ attention the 
necessity for conserving their health. 

“It has always seemed to me a rather anoma- 
lous situation when we presented to the pupils in 
the schools certain standards and rules of health 
and at the same time made no effort to impose 
these standards and habits on our teachers. It is 
true that many of the textbooks and courses of 
study on the subject of health presupposed or 
created artificial conditions and contained much 
that was pure bunk. Recent efforts have re- 
sulted I think in saner courses of study recom- 
mending standards and habits that are at least 
partially attainable. 

“A serious question arises, however, when we 
attempt to conserve teachers’ health inasmuch 
as we are immediately accused of attempting to 
control the life and action of public servants when 
they are not on duty. I believe in any case that 
much can be done in an indirect way. 

“As a contrast with present day efforts to safe- 
guard the health of Trenton teachers, a study 
made a few years ago in this city revealed the 
astonishing fact that at least 60 per cent of 
teacher absences was due to preventable causes.” 


Nelle R. Morris, Supervisor, School Nurses, 
Sioux City Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa: 


“Our teachers are in the schoolroom a maxi- 
mum number of five and a half hours a day. 
High-school teachers teach from 8:30 until 3 
o’clock with one vacant period and an hour for 
lunch during the day. Grade teachers are on 
duty from 9 to 12 o’clock in the morning, and 
from 1:15 to 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“All schools are equipped with a teachers’ rest 
room. 

“Teachers are allowed two weeks’ salary dur- 
ing temporary illness.” 


I. I. Cammack, Superintendent Emeritus, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: 


“While Kansas City requires a health certifi- 
cate, the question of health care is left to the 
teachers themselves. All of our new buildings, 
however, are provided with rest rooms. In our 
high schools teachers are given a rest period. 
Provision is also made for warm lunches for 
teachers. 

“In cases of absence on account of illness, our 
teachers are allowed full pay for a school month, 
or twenty days, during the year. No deduction 
is made from the teacher’s salary for a substitute. 
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The only requirement is that she shall make a 
statement to us that her absence was caused by 
illness. While we feel that full pay for an entire 
month is probably sufficient, we do feel that an 
adjustment should be made by which teachers a 
long time in the service who are overtaken by 
illness lasting some months should be provided 
for. Such provisions are under consideration 
now, and we feel hopeful that we shall be able to 
get a more attractive plan.” 


Chas. A. Rice, Superintendent, 
Portland Public Schools, Portland, Ore.: 


“All public-school buildings in Portland are 
constructed with the welfare of the teacher in 
mind, and conveniences are provided for her 
health and comfort. Well lighted, well heated and 
well ventilated rooms are furnished with suitable 
equipment, both for relaxation and for work. 
Teachers’ rooms are also furnished with kitchen- 
ette and equipment so that warm lunches may be 
prepared. Chairs, cots, blankets and suitable 
furnishings are provided so that in case of an 
emergency the teacher may have immediate first 
aid attention. 

“In the platoon schools, which accommodate 
about 73 per cent of our elementary-school pupils, 
the program is so arranged that practically all 
teachers have one forty-minute preparation or 
relief period each day, out of the eight forty- 
minute periods. 

“Teachers are allowed one day a month sick 
relief without loss of pay. Should these days not 
be used they accumulate until the teacher has to 
her credit a hundred days which make it possible, 
in case of ill health, for a teacher to remain out 
of school a full semester of a hundred days, and 
receive her regular salary each month. 

“While free medical treatment is not furnished 
the teacher, medical examination for ordinary 
ailments is available at all times from doctors 
and health nurses who visit the schools regularly.” 


Isabella Dolton, Assistant Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago: 


“In regard to health measures for teachers in 
the Chicago Public Schools, in all new elementary, 
junior and senior high schools rest rooms ade- 
quately furnished are provided. 

“Elementary teachers have a fifteen-minute 


recess period in the morning, a ten-minute period 
in the afternoon and a lunch period varying from 
an hour to an hour anda half. Teachers in junior 
and senior high schools have free periods during 
the day, the number varying according to condi- 
tions in the schools. 

“A teacher who is ill loses $2 a day in the ele- 
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mentary and $2.50 a day in the high schools, for 
a period of two weeks, and then for ten weeks 
receives her salary less that paid the substitute. 
A leave of absence for five months is granted 
for illness. 

“A teacher who has taught seven years may 
have a sabbatical year for travel or for study. 
While this was not intended primarily for a health 
measure, the change of scene and the relief from 
routine work do undoubtedly tend to improve the 
health of the teachers. 

“Free medical examinations are given to all 
teachers entering the system and to any returning 
who have been out of the system a year. There 
is no periodical health examination of teachers.” 


J. H. Painter, Principal, 
Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio: 


“Each teacher has one lunch period and one 
free rest period. 

“We have a men’s rest room and a women’s 
rest room. 

“Each teacher is allowed ten days’ sick leave 
on full pay and twenty additional days on part 


pay.” 
Thomas R. Cole, Superintendent, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.: 


“The Seattle Public Schools during the last year 
have given special attention to this very impor- 
tant topic. We have set aside a part of the nurses’ 
time in each district throughout the city to give 
attention to teachers who are confined at home 
on account of illness. 

“We have also changed the rule regarding com- 
pensation of teachers during absence on account 
of sickness. The rule formerly was: ‘Teachers 
absent on account of personal sickness shall be 
allowed one four-hundredth of the annual salary 
for each day’s absence not exceeding a total of 
twenty school days’ absence in the school year.’ 
The new rule is: ‘Teachers are allowed five days’ 
absence each school year for personal illness 
without loss of pay, and fifteen days each year 
with loss of half pay.’ 

“T have personally called to the attention of 
different groups of teachers the need of provid- 
ing a plan of greater recreation for teachers out- 
side of the regular school hours. It will be the 
purpose of the Seattle schools to cooperate in 
such a movement so far as it is possible.” 


James H. Harris, Superintendent, 
Pontiac Public Schools, Pontiac, Mich.: 


“A teacher may be absent for certified illness 
during any one school year, not to exceed ten 
days, without loss of pay. Teachers not absent 
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may accumulate the unused portion of the ten 
days up to a total not to exceed fifty days. 
This means that a teacher who has not missed a 
day for illness or other cause, over a period of 
three years, will have accumulated thirty days of 
unused sick leave. 

“If, in the fourth year, she should fall seri- 
ously ill it would be possible for her to be absent 
for forty days without loss of pay—ten days for 
the current year and thirty days accumulated 
during the preceding three years. 

“In case a teacher has been fortunate enough 
to accumulate a hundred days of unused sick 
leave, representing ten years of uninterrupted 
attendance, she may be granted without loss of 
pay fifty days’ leave of absence, representing ten 
school weeks, for rest, travel or study, but not 
for gainful occupation.” 


J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent, 
San Francisco Public Schools, San Francisco: 


“The rules and regulations of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools provide for five full days’ 
pay to teachers who are absent because of illness 
and ten half days’ pay during the school year. 

“All recently erected school buildings are pro- 
vided with a teachers’ rest room, a teachers’ din- 
ing room, a teachers’ kitchen. There is also a 
health service room. 

“All applicants for appointment, before they 
assume their teaching duties, must present a 
certificate of good health and physical soundness. 
The examination is given by the health depart- 
ment of San Francisco without cost to the 
teacher. At present there are no requirements 
for compulsory health examination of teachers 
in service. 

“The board of education carries a policy in the 
state compensation insurance fund for the pro- 
tection of teachers in case of accidents. This in- 
cludes payment for medical and hospital service 
as well as compensation for the time lost. 

“Teachers absent from school because of quar- 
antine receive pay for the days lost.” 


Elmer L. Breckner, Superintendent, 
Olympia Public Schools, Olympia, Wash.: 


“We have provided attractive and entirely sat- 
isfactory rest rooms for teachers in all of the new 
buildings of this city. We have also fitted up 
such rooms in the old buildings as best we could, 
so that every school building in the city of 
Olympia to-day affords rest room facilities for 
teachers. 

“Under the law of this state every teacher must 
present annually a certificate from a registered 
physician, stating that he or she is free from 
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tuberculosis or any other communicable disease. 
In addition to this our supervisor of health, who 
is a qualified teacher and a registered nurse, 
counsels teachers regarding their health and phys- 
ical welfare. She frequently gives first aid treat- 
ment to teachers and also advises them regarding 
medical attention. 

“Provision is also made in this city to pay 
teachers during temporary illness. They are al- 
lowed five days’ sick leave on full pay and ten 
additional days on half pay.” 


M. H. Moore, Superintendent, 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas: 


“All of the new schools that have been built in 
Fort Worth in recent years have had rest rooms 
provided for the teachers. These rest rooms are 
attractively furnished and contain every facility 
for privacy and rest. 

“The health department of the Fort Worth 
Public Schools gives all teachers a health exami- 
nation at least once a year both for their infor- 
mation and for the information of the board of 
education. 

“Teachers are given half pay for ten days in 
case of personal illness and are allowed a week’s 
absence with full pay in case of death in the im- 
mediate family.” 


Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent, 
San Jose Public Schools, San Jose, Calif.: 


“The 562 employees of the San Jose School De- 
partment do not have periodical health examina- 
tions. Our only health examination comes with 
entrance. A doctor’s certificate from our school 
physician is necessary for the election of a new 
teacher, but no health examination is given after 
that period. Every school in the city has a rest 
room for teachers. We have made every effort 
to provide facilities for relaxation and facilities 
for supplying hot food. These rest rooms, of 
course, vary. Some have been decorated and built 
up by the teachers themselves. 

“The theory of the San Jose School Department 
is not to give the teachers five or ten days’ sick 
leave a year, but rather to aid the teacher who 
is out for a period of time because of illness. 
The teacher who is absent for only a few days 
during a month loses what it costs us to pay a 
substitute, which is not nearly so much as the 
teacher’s actual salary. Any teacher who is out 
for one or more months receives a flat salary of 
$50 a month, and no deduction is made from her 
summer salary. We have at the present time 
three teachers absent from the department who 
theoretically contacted with the school by teach- 
ing one day; and from the school department 
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two of these teachers will draw $834 this year for 


one day’s service and one of them will draw 
$950. 

“The teachers have a mutual aid society which 
brings them small money benefits during illness, 
and approximately 75 per cent of the teachers 
have taken out group insurance for protection 
against sickness. 

“The California law dealing with employers’ 
liability is a very adequate law. The San Jose 
School Department takes out insurance under 
this law, which protects the teachers from acci- 
dents and the hazards of their vocation. We 
have had several rulings that contagious disease 
contracted within the schoolroom constitutes one 
of the hazards of occupation. This means free 
medical care for the teacher plus $21.20 a week 
after ten days, which, together with the $50 the 
teacher receives from the school department, 
makes fairly adequate protection.” 


John R. Wilson, Superintendent, 
Public Instruction, Paterson, N. J.: 


“Plans for the protection of the health of teach- 


ers in the Paterson schools include the follow- 
ing: 
“There is a rest room for teachers in every 


building in the city, and in nearly every build- 
ing the rest room is a very satisfactory room. 

“We have no plans here for periodical health 
examinations of teachers. 

“There is adequate provision for the continua- 
tion of salary during temporary illness. 

“Salary deductions for absence because of ill- 
ness up to a period of sixty school days are lim- 
ited to $2.50 a day. 

“We have no plans for medical examination 
and treatment. 

“Teachers are on duty for full time during the 
school day. There is, of course, some relaxation 
at recess periods and at the time of change of 
classes.” 


E. G. Lange, Superintendent, 
Delavan Public Schools, Delavan, Wis.: 


“We have three rest rooms for teachers in our 
two buildings. Two of these are fitted with lava- 
tories and toilets. One has a comfortable bed and 
chairs and tables. The third room has simply 
chairs and tables. 

“Our teachers also have the interest and coun- 
sel of an experienced full-time graduate nurse 
who has available a special room and complete 
equipment. 

“Our school health department offers free indi- 
vidual service at two clinics each year. One is 
under the direction of five local physicians who 
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give the examinations and the other is under the 
direction of physicians coming from the state 
health department. 

“Our full-time woman instructor in charge of 


physical education and our home _ economics 
teacher cooperate with the school and county 
nurses in aiding along the line of physical well- 
being such as play, exercise and diet. Hot lunch 
and milk are available at school. 

“‘We allow our teachers full pay for five days 
of absence during the year because of sickness or 
because of the death of a relative in the immediate 
family. Half pay is allowed for five days beyond 
the first five with loss of all salary beyond these 
ten days.” 


Otto W. Haisley, Superintendent, 
Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


“In March, 1927, the board of education of the 
Ann Arbor public-school system made provision 
for an accumulative sick leave and sabbatical 
leave of absence for teachers in the public schools 
of this city. Those provisions are here set forth. 

“Plan for sick leave: Ten days each year is 
granted to each full-time member of the teaching, 
administrative, supervisory and library force of 
the Ann Arbor schools for personal illness of 
such nature as to render member unfit for serv- 
ice; quarantine of member; critical illness of one 
of the immediate family of member; death of 
one of the immediate family of member. 

“At the end of each year such unused portion 
of the ten days shall become accumulative and 
may be used by member at some subsequent time 
if need be for the above purposes. An accumu- 
lation not to exceed ninety-five days may be built 
up in this manner. 

“Plan for sabbatical leave of absence: 

“Whereas, a sabbatical leave of absence granted 
to teachers for study and self-improvement is no 
longer an experiment, being used in colleges, uni- 
versities, normal schools and many of the pro- 
gressive public-school systems of the country, and 

“Whereas, a sabbatical leave would stimulate 
the achievement of that high professional skill 
and intellectual attainment particularly demanded 
of the teaching and library force in Ann Arbor, 
and 

“Whereas, a plan for a sabbatical leave would 
attract to the Ann Arbor School System teachers, 
both men and women, of exemplary character, of 
unusual intellectual tastes and of proved teaching 
ability, and 

‘Whereas, a plan for a sabbatical leave would 
tend to stabilize the teaching force of the Ann 
Arbor schools by reducing the turnover, and 
“Whereas, a plan for a sabbatical leave would 
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make it possible for teachers better to fit them- 
selves for a higher type of educational service for 
the Ann Arbor schools, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this board of 
education adopt a plan for a sabbatical leave with 
the following conditions: 

“A leave of absence may be granted to any 
member of the teaching, administrative, super- 
visory or library staff for study or travel after 
seven or more consecutive years of successful 
service in the Ann Arbor Public Schools. For 
each subsequent seven-year period of service or 
more such leave of absence may be used for study, 
travel or restoration of health. 


Salary Arrangements 


“A leave of absence shall normally extend over 
a one-year period but it may by mutual agree- 
ment between the applicant and the superintend- 
ent of schools extend over a half-year period. 
For a leave of one year, one-half of the regular 
salary shall be paid. For a leave of one-half 
year full salary shall be paid. Salary computa- 
tions shall be based upon the regular salary for 
the year during which leave is taken. 

“Regular annual salary increments shall be 
given for time of leave, the same as for regular 
services in the school. Also, time shall count as 
regular services toward retirement and full con- 
tribution to retirement salary fund shall continue 
during the period of leave. 

“The applicant to whom is granted a leave of 
absence shall contract to teach in the Ann Arbor 
schools for a period of three consecutive years. 
If the teacher on his own volition shall fail to 
serve the full three-year period then be shall 
return to the board of education a portion of the 
salary paid to him during his leave. The amount 
of salary returned shall bear the same ratio to 
the salary received during the leave as the un- 
fulfilled term of the contract bears to the con- 
tracted three-year period. 

“If during the period of leave one engages in 
remunerative service, then he shall pay to the 
Ann Arbor board of education all monies so re- 
ceived but not exceeding the salary paid him 
during such leave. 

“Any person to whom has been granted a leave 
of absence shall have the right to be assigned 
upon his return to the same position he held 
before taking leave. 

“Application for leave of absence shall be made 
upon a regular form furnished by the superin- 
tendent of schools. Applicant shall agree to abide 
by all conditions determined upon by the board of 
education to govern leave of absence. 

“Not more than 3 per cent of the group com- 
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posing the teaching, administrative, supervisory 
and library force shall be granted leave in any 
one year. If a larger number than this shall 
apply, preference shall be given to those longest 
in the employ of the Ann Arbor District, unin- 
terrupte' by a leave of absence. 

“Request for leave of absence shall be made in 
writing to the superintendent of schools by April 
1 and November 15 preceding the semester or 
semesters when the leave of absence is to begin. 

“When leave of absence is granted due consid- 
eration shall be given to the reasonable and 
equitable distribution of the applicants among the 
different schools and among the different de- 
partments. 

“Tt will be noted that the first of these plans is 
to make provision for the teacher who is com- 
pelled to be out of school because of illness. The 
second enactment provides for a leave of absence 
on pay for the teacher who desires to study or 
whose health is such as, in the opinion of the 
board of education, to make it desirable for a 
leave of absence to be granted. 

“In addition, the teachers of the Ann Arbor 
schools, upon their own initiative, have taken 
out a group sick and accident policy which pro- 
vides for the payment of $25 a week to a teacher 
who is confined to her own home because of ill- 
ness, or $50 a week if she finds that because of 
such illness it is desirable to go to a hospital. 

“Ann Arbor likewise employs a full-time phy- 
sician who looks after the health of its children 
and teachers. This school doctor does not act as 
a physician to any teacher over an extended ill- 
ness but he is invaluable for advisory and consul- 
tation purposes, and is always available to give 
first aid.” 


J. R. Holmes, Superintendent, 
Okmulgee City Schools, Okmulgee, Okla.: 


“The following provisions are made to protect 
the health of teachers in Okmulgee: 

“They are required to present themselves once 
each year to a reputable physician for exami- 
nation. This examination is a general exami- 
nation and the result must be such that it will 
not be injurious to the health of the teacher or 
of the children for her to continue in school. 

“Rest rooms are provided in each school build- 
ing. 

“A fund of $600 is set aside as a sick leave 
fund for 150 teachers. Teachers who are absent 
from school because of illness receive their pro- 
portionate part of the $600, except that if teachers 
are absent for more than two weeks in succes- 
sion their absence beyond the two weeks’ period 
is at their own expense. This fund has been 
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sufficient during the last two or three years to 
pay the teacher about half of her salary during 
her absence on account of illness. During the 
first week of absence the teacher also receives 
three-fifths of her regular salary and during the 
second week she receives three-tenths of her 
salary, so that this, in addition to her propor- 
tionate part of the sick leave fund, approximates 
her regular salary. 

“Teachers are urged to leave the school build- 
ing thirty minutes after the regular dismissal 
time to take some form of recreation for a while 
each day.” 


R. C. Hall, Superintendent, 
Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, Ark.: 


“As a protection to the health of the teachers 
in Little Rock, teachers’ rest rooms have been pro- 
vided in all elementary and high schools. Ele- 
mentary schools have an hour period at noon, and 
recess periods in the forenoon and afternoon. 

“The load of the high-school teachers is regu- 
lated by the requirements of the North Central 
Association. We pay teachers half salary when 
sick, limited to twenty days during the year. 

“We give teachers a free medical examination 
once a year.” 


Matthew Page Gaffney, Superintendent, 
Aberdeen Public Schools, Aberdeen, S. D.: 


“The only unusual feature in our method of 
protecting the health of teachers is our group in- 
surance which works as follows: 

“All the teachers in our system take out group 
‘insurance handled through the board of educa- 


tion. The premium is $20 a year of which the 
teacher pays $10 and the board, $10. As a re- 
sult of this insurance, the insurance company 


pays to the board of education $5 a day for every 
teaching day that a teacher is absent because of 
illness. This pays the board for a substitute for 
that day. 

“As for the teacher, she receives her full salary 
for the first ten days of absence and 60 per cent 
of her salary for the remaining days of her ab- 
sence. The insurance company deals directly 
with the board and the board pays the salary to 
the teacher.”’ 


F. M. Longanecker, Superintendent, 
Racine Public Schools, Racine, Wis.: 


“In the buildings we have built in the last 
decade rest rooms for teachers have been pro- 
vided. These all have toilet facilities and are 
equipped with suitable furniture. In all of the 
elementary buildings and even in the older build- 
ings, teachers’ rest rooms are provided. 
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“We do not have periodic health examinations 


of teachers. The matter has been discussed but 
no action has ever been taken. 

“Our ruling regarding salary during tempo- 
rary illness is as follows: ‘A teacher absent on 
account of personal illness, or on account of seri- 
ous illness or death in his or her immediate fam- 
ily, shall be allowed full pay for a total of not 
more than ten school days, except that for ab- 
sence on account of death in the immediate fam- 
ily the allowance shall not extend beyond one 
day after the funeral. The immediate family 
shall be interpreted to mean father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, child, grandchild, 
brother, sister, husband or wife. In addition to 
the ten days, a teacher shall be allowed half pay 
for absence for personal illness for a period of 
not more than ten days.’ ”’ 


Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles: 


“Methods by which the health of teachers is 
safeguarded and promoted in the Los Angeles 
City School System are: 

“Every teacher entering our system is given a 
free medical examination. Not every teacher is 
excluded who shows some slight deviation from 
perfect health; such teachers are watched for a 
time and given an opportunity to correct the diffi- 
culty that promises to interfere with their best 
work. 

“All teachers are allowed an absence of ten 
days for illness on half pay; all teachers are 
given full pay who are absent because of 
quarantine. 

“Comfortable rest rooms are provided in all of 
our schools; the only exception to this is in the 
tiny country school of one or two rooms where 
we are unable, because of construction difficul- 
ties, to arrange for a rest room. Frequently 
these rest rooms are furnished attractively by 
the parent-teacher associations of the several 
schools; they are always provided with comfort- 
able furniture by the board of education. 

“When I tell you that, in the nine years of my 
superintendency, the average daily attendance in 
our schools has increased 160 per cent, you will 
understand that to have achieved these rest rooms 
in a tremendous and a tremendously expensive 
building program has been somewhat of a trial. 

“We do not require the periodical health ex- 
aminations of teachers. However, we require any 
teacher whose health we regard as in any way 
a menance to our schools to take an examination, 
and all teachers returning from leaves of ab- 
sence must be examined before they are received 
again into the sehools.” 
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One School—One Faculty—Two 
Complete School Plants 


Boys of the Moran Junior College and Preparatory School divide 
their time between Atascadero, at the base of the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains in California, and the Puget Sound Region in Washington 


By T. F. ELWELL, REGIsTRAR, MorRAN SCHOOL FOR Boys 


O THE boys and girls of to-day it seems a 

long, long time ago that grandfather at- 

tended the little red schoolhouse on the side 
of the hill. Although it was not so many years 
ago, at that, these modern boys and girls can 
scarcely visualize the one-room schoolhouse of 
their grandfather’s time. 

What a change there has been in school build- 
ings and equipment since then! Children now at- 
tend brick and concrete buildings whose cost runs 
into millions of dollars. School buildings are sup- 
plied with the latest and best possible equipment 
for training young men and women to take up 
the responsibilities of life after they finish school. 
While grandfather had to get much of his experi- 


ence as an errand boy for the corner grocery or 
as an apprentice in the blacksmith shop, his 
grandson to-day learns electrical, mechanical, in- 
dustrial or commercial subjects in his school 
course; or he may select music, dramatics, public 
speaking or art as his major pursuit in school. 
Schools are ever growing, ever progressing, ever 
studying ways and means to provide better train- 
ing for the boys and girls of the communities they 
serve. 

One school for boys in the West, the Moran 
Junior College and Preparatory School, has two 
fully equipped school plants for the same stu- 
dent body. The fall semester is spent in southern 
California and the spring semester is spent in 





The administration building at the Bainbridge Island branch. 



















The setting of Moran is typically Western. In the background of the campus is a forest of 
towering firs and cedars and in the immediate foreground is Puget Sound. 


the Puget Sound region in Washington. The fall 
semester is held at Atascadero on the Coast High- 
way, about half way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Atascadero is at the base of the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, in San Luis Obispo 
County, a territory once ruled by lordly Spanish 
dons. 

Large concrete buildings faced with brick open 
on a parklike campus of lawns, shrubs, flowers, 
statuary and fountains. At night the campus is 


brightly lighted, and powerful searchlights on the 
roof garden of one of the buildings illuminate the 
huge dome of the assembly building, causing it to 
gleam out as a great mosque in the quiet, secluded 
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valley lying below. 

The assembly 
building has four 
floors, with an elec- 
tric elevator lead- 
ing to the dining 
room in the dome 
of the building. The 
classrooms and of- 
fices are on the first 
floor, dormitory 
rooms are on the 
second and third 
floors, and the 
kitchen, maids’ 
apartments and din- 
ing room are on the 
fourth floor. A 
large assembly hall 
is on the first floor 
of the building. 
This hall also con- 
tains the school li- 
brary. The dining 
room, in the dome, 
has a huge crystal 
chandelier in the 
center and a _ sub- 
dued indirect light- 
ing effect is pro- 
duced in the upper 
part of the dome. 
The dining room is 
fifty feet from the 
top of the dome to 
the floor. The sun 
lounge is entered 
from the dining 
room. This lounge 
room leads by 
French doors to the 
roof garden. 

The recreation 
building runs north and south on the campus. In 
a large addition facing east is a swimming pool, 
twenty-five by fifty feet, complete in every re- 
spect, with filter vacuum appliances for cleaning 
the bottom of the pool without disturbing the 
water. Showers, toilets and locker rooms adjoin 
the pool. Entrance to the pool is through a water 
pit six inches deep and five feet wide. This as- 
sures a clean swimming pool room. 

The gymnasium is spacious and modern. Light 
and air from two sides, with a cross air circula- 
tion through the swimming pool, promote good 
ventilation. Access directly from the outside to 
the spectators’ gallery makes it possible to keep 
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the public off the 
gymnasium floor. 
The gymnasium is 
steel trussed, with a 
clearance of twenty 
feet from the bot- 
tom of the truss to 
the bottom of the 
floor. The floor is of 
oak, tongue grooved, 
and is _ splendid- 
ly finished. The 
windows and lights 
are all _ protected 
with grills. Sky- 
lights flood the 
gymnasium with 
sunlight during the 
day. Through a 
window that opens 
from his office into 
the gymnasium, the 
physical director 
may supervise ac- 
tivities in the gym- 
nasium. There is a 
fully equipped phys- 
ical examination 
room. There is also 
a locker room for 
the teachers. 

Other rooms in 
the recreation 
building house a 
shop for the barber 
and tailor, and a 
workshop for the 
boys. To the right 
as one enters the 
building is a recrea- 
tion room, with 
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four pool tables, The terraced lawns, trees, shrubbery and flowers add greatly to the appearance of the 


two billiard tables 

and tables for checkers and chess. The upper 
floors have eleven double dormitory rooms for the 
junior-college students and their faculty super- 
visors. 

A third building, known as Hillside, is not be- 
ing used by the school this year, but has been 
leased by San Luis Obispo County for use as a 
hospital building. 

Dormitory rooms in all of the buildings have 
hot and cold water in every room, good closets, 
steam heat and attractive furniture. Two boys 
occupy a room. 

Food for the boys is prepared in a modern 
kitchen. Electric ranges, electric bake ovens, 


beautiful buildings. 


electric mixing machines and dishwashing ma- 
chines, and two ice boxes with the newest type of 
refrigeration are a part of the equipment used in 
the kitchen. 

The playfield, to the rear of the assembly build- 
ing, provides for two football fields and a quarter- 
mile cinder track with a 230-yard straightaway. 
Inside the oval are three hard surfaced tennis 
courts, with galvanized pipe standards and lines 
set into a white cement so that they are always 
there. Three other tennis courts are outside the 
oval. Circling around the entire campus is a 
nine-hole, all-green golf course. A short distance 
from the campus is a stable of fifty horses on 
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That the boys take their school work seriously is shown by their attitude in the library. 


which the boys may 
journey into the hills 
above the school or out 
to the ocean, eighteen 
miles away. 

The boys, who range 
in age from ten to 
twenty years, are at the 
Atascadero school for 
the first semester, from 
September 4 to Decem- 
ber 20. The Easter 
holiday period has been 
merged with the Christ- 
mas. vacation,? making 
just the one break in 
the school year. On 
January 21, following 
the month of vacation 
at Christmas, the fac- 
ulty and go di- 
rectly from their homes 
to the Bainbridge Is- 
land branch of the Mo- 
ran School for Boys, 
Moran School, Wash- 
ington. 

The school in Wash- 
ington is no less elabo- 
rate than the school in 


boys 


But all the 


work is not so serious, as can be seen in the 
above illustration. 


California, yet the two 
plants are entirely dif- 


in architecture 
The Cali- 
in the 


ferent 
and beauty. 
fornia school, 
sunny South, and the 
Bainbridge Island 
school, in the invigorat- 
ing Northwest, offer 
Moran students an un- 
usually healthy and at- 
tractive program. 

The three large 
white stucco buildings 
of the school on Bain- 
bridge Island are in the 
southern Italian type of 
architecture. The school 
property runs up from 
the beach on Puget 
Sound to a point, al- 
most a half-mile away, 
used for the athletic 
field. The campus is 
landscaped in the fore- 
ground, andin the 
background is a virgin 
forest of tall firs, ced- 
ars, maples and hem- 
locks. 
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A scene on the nine-hole golf course at the California school. 


Wilson Hall, a two-story building on the beach, 
has thirty double dormitory rooms. Yates Hall, 
at the top of the hill, houses fifteen double dor- 
mitory rooms on the top floor, nine classrooms 
and a library on the second floor, the business of- 
fice, post office and motion picture projection 
booth on the mezzanine floor and the school audi- 
torium on the first floor. The main building, in 
the center of the quadrangle, contains a roomy 
i dining room having French 
: windows on three sides and an 
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entrance to the electric kitchen on the fourth side. 
The second floor provides guest rooms, a huge 
lounge room and arun room. The top floor houses 
the junior-college dormitory. 

Frank G. Moran, who founded the school fifteen 
years ago, is president and headmaster of the in- 
stitution. He has devoted more than twenty-five 
years to work with boys, in camps, Y. M. C. A., 
Hi-Y groups and activity clubs. 

The Moran School is a fully 
accredited preparatory school. 
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How Fordson Spends Its Money 
for Education 


An examination of current school costs, the im- 
portant factors influencing these costs and the 
possibility of bringing them under further control 


By VERNON E. CHASE, Director, BUREAU oF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, FORDSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FORDSON, MICH. 


HE distribution of the budget appropria- 

tions of the Fordson Public Schools, Ford- 

son, Mich., for the year 1927-28 is shown 
in Table I, Columns II and III. This table shows 
that the two largest items of current expense are 
those of instruction and plant operation. Of the 
money appropriated for current expenses 67.3 per 
cent was for instruction and 15.9 per cent for 
operation of the school plant. 

Columns IV and V of Table I show how money 
was actually expended from July 12, 1927, to 
January 31, 1928. It will be seen that the ratio 
ef expenditures approximated closely the ratio of 
appropriations for the first half year. 

Diagram 1 shows the distribution of current 
expenses of the Fordson Public Schools compared 
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Diagram 1. 


with the average for sixty cities in the United 
States with populations ranging from 30,000 to 
100,000, for the year 1925-26, the last year for 
which government statistics are available. 
Diagram 2 shows the percentage of fluctuation 
in various school costs for three suecessive years. 
There has been during these years a relative de- 


cline in the cost of operation of the plant, general 
control and maintenance. 

The condition with respect to the principal 
item, instruction, has not been so stable but the 
general tendency appears to be upward. Such 
tendencies are favorable and the board of educa- 
tion is justified in taking such steps as may be 
necessary to accelerate them until the point of 





Amount 


T if 
Appropriated 
6 en saet_ieatiatels Se 
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- | Amount + 
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General Control $ 47,235.00 O71 $ 26,513.56 -074 





Instruction | 443,375.00 | .673 238,641.19 674 


Operation | 105,000.00 | .159 | 55,646.56 | .157 
Maintenance 9,500.00 | 014 | 6,097.92 | .017 
peer | 27,090.00 | .041 14,192.37 | .040 
ye na 20,829.75 | .031 | 11,503.02 | .o3z 


Fixed Charges 5,000.00 -007 1,255.38 | . 003 

















Total $658,029.75 -996 | $353,850.00 +997 








Table I. 


maximum efficiency in this respect is reached. 
Undoubtedly the pupils who attend school are 
the most important single factor in determining 
school costs. An increasing membership means 
that additional teachers, additional supplies and 
additional plant facilities must be supplied with- 
out delay. An analysis of school membership con- 
ditions is therefore important in any attempt to 
estimate the financial needs of a school system. 






























































Kgn. Elen. Jun.High} Sen.High Tota: 
Sehool 
1927/1928 /1927|}1926 1927 |1928) 1927/1928 | 1927 | 1928 
Wm. Ford 150} 165; 845; 841 149 1144 | 1006 
Miller 99 98; 762] 915 246 126 1233 | 1026 
Robert 
Oakman 81 328 409 
Reulo 32 38; 300; 277 352 328 
Thayer 32 62; 403/ 303 68 523 365 
Salina 28; 117) 343) 457 125/ 218 20 36 516 644 
Fordson 
at b 721 177 698 
Total 341} 561/2653/3121 608 | 939] 146] 213 |3768 |4876 
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Diagram 3 shows the increase in membership, 
month by month, beginning with September, 1927, 
the earliest date for which monthly membership 
reports are available. There was an average 
monthly increase during 1926-27 of 1.02 per cent, 
and for the first six months of 1927-28 the 
monthly increase averaged 1.3 per cent. During 
the summer vacation there was an increase of 
13.6 per cent. 

Table II shows the membership by schools. 
Growth by schools cannot well be shown at this 
time owing to the large number of transfers to 
the new high school. 

Growth in membership from January 28, 1927, 


No. of 
Pupils 
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Diagram 4. 


to January 27, 1928, may best be understood by 
referring to Diagrams 4 and 5. Diagram 4 
shows the growth in membership for the kinder- 
garten, elementary grades, junior high school and 
senior high school. It will be seen that the larg- 
est membership is in the elementary grades, one 
to six. In fact 64.6 per cent of the total school 
membership is in these grades. About 20 per cent 
of the total school membership is in the junior 
high school and 11.5 per cent in the kindergarten. 

It might be inferred from Diagram 4 that the 
greatest increase is taking place in the elementary 
grades, one to six. This however is not the case, 
as will be seen by examining Diagram 5 which 
shows the percentage of increase by departments. 
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Diagram 5. 


This diagram shows that the greatest increase in 
membership is taking place in the kindergarten 
where an increase of 64.5 per cent was experi- 
enced during the period in question. The next 
highest increase was in the junior high school 
where there was a 54.4 per cent increase. A 45.9 
per cent increase was experienced in the senior 
high school, while the smallest increase was in the 
elementary grades which had the highest actual 
membership. 

Table III shows the per capita cost by schools 
Dollars 
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It will be seen 
that for the period July 12, 1927, to January 31, 
1928, per capita costs ranged from $34.40 in the 


for the two main items of cost. 


Wm. Ford School to $85.40 in Fordson High 
School. 

Other things being equal per capita costs vary 
inversely with the pupil-teacher ratio. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is the average number of pupils in 
membership per teacher employed. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is shown by schools in Diagram 8. 
The ratio varies from 14.6 in the Fordson High 
School to 26.7 in the Miller School. By compar- 
ing Diagrams 8 and 6 the negative correlation ex- 
isting between per capita costs and pupil-teacher 
ratio will readily be seen. For instance, Wm. 
Ford School and Miller School, which show the 
highest pupil-teacher ratio have the lowest per 
capita cost and Fordson High School with the 
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Diagram 7. 
lowest pupil-teacher ratio shows the highest per 
capita cost. 

Diagram 7 shows the percentage of increase in 
membership and the percentage of increase in 
current expenses, year by year since 1923-24. 
This diagram shows that the percentage of in- 
crease in membership has varied from 29.6 per 
cent in 1926-27 to 50.4 per cent in 1924-25, while 
current expenditures have varied from 47.3 per 
cent increase in 1926-27 to 67.4 per cent increase 
in 1924-25. 

The cumulative effect of this difference is re- 
flected by the upward curves as shown in Dia- 
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ee |scs Der sceellpar ine [cost inst-| Operatign| ost. Oper. 
| Mbrsbip.| struction@ & Main.© |& Main. 
¥n. Pord | 1006 20.6 | 34661.94 4.4 6590.20 6.55 
Miller | 1028 al. 36801 .62 35.7 6385.53 8.15 
Oaknan | 409 8.3 | 16890.66 41.2 4770.67 | 11.66 
Roulo | $28 6.7 | 15685.99 47.8 3145.33 @ 58 
Thayer 365 7.5 | 15162.56 41.5 5628.56 9.94 
Saline | [rey 17.3 | 42696.06 50.5 9937.40 | 1177 ; 
Fordson 5} 896 18.4 | 76691.42 85.4 |25020.44 | 27.66 
Total 48768 238631.19 48.9 |61478.13 | 12.60 
Table III. 


gram 7. These curves show an increasing dif- 
ference between current expenses and growth in 
membership. Such differences may be due to in- 
creasing demands upon the schools, to an increase 
in the amount and quality of service offered by 
the schools or to other reasons that can be defi- 
nitely ascertained only through further investi- 
gation of the administrative and _ functional 
organization of the system. - 

The results of this survey of current school 
costs prompt the following recommendations: 
(1) That a detailed analysis of cost of instruction, 
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Diagram 8. 


operation and general control be made in the near 
future; (2) that an examination of per capita 
costs be made to determine the causes for the 
wide variations between schools, especially in 
operation and maintenance; (3) that the desir- 
ability of increasing the pupil-teacher ratio be 
carefully considered from the standpoint of in- 
creased efficiency and economy. 
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Why Not a Passing Grade of 100 


in Schools and Colleges ? 


Why not make one hundred the passing grade 
instead of seventy-five which is now so universally 
the rule in the schools and colleges all over the 
country ? 

This is the question asked by Dr. F. B. Pearson, 
formerly state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Ohio, in an article in the Ohio Teacher. 
Dr. Pearson continues: 

The seventy-five per cent standard was doubt- 
less conceived as the minimum, but the mental 
operations of human beings are such that the 
minimum soon becomes the maximum in their 
thinking. If seventy-five is enough, why should 
they strive for more? If a pupil learns only three- 
fourths of long division he will always be a cripple 
so far as long division is concerned. 

If one hundred were proclaimed the passing 
grade there would obviously be far more one- 
hundred per cent pupils. For in that case one 
hundred would be the minimum, and the minimum 
is always a fascinating objective as witness the 
practice of workers in shops, factories and offices 
who appropriate ten minutes of the final working 
hour to wash up and change so as to be ready to 
leave on the stroke of the clock. 

If one hundred were made the passing grade it 
is a safe conjecture that the number who would 
win this grade would be almost, if not quite, equal 
to the number who now make the passing grade 
of seventy-five. 

Business is conducted upon a basis of one hun- 
dred per cent and graduates of schools and col- 
leges must revise their seventy-five per cent 
thinking when the time comes for them to enter 
the marts of trade. 


How One County Superintendent 
Plans for Convocation 


A successful plan for convocation and general 
assembly for all of the high schools of Clay 
County, Indiana is again in operation. The 
plan was first tried out last year. Once each 
month Superintendent J. Riley McCullough ar- 
ranges for some speaker of note to make a two- 
day tour with him, visiting each of the county 
high schools. A convocation or general assembly 
meeting of pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
and high school is held and the speaker usually ad- 
dresses the group for about thirty minutes. Lead- 
ers in the affairs of church, state, business and 
industry are chosen for the tours, and a profitable 
experience is afforded to the boys and girls. 
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School Noises and How to 
Minimize Them 


Ear strain is as nerve racking 


as eye strain and accuracy of 


mental processes is attained with difficulty when the ear drums are 
assailed. Sound control is therefore important in school designing 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, DIREcTOR, COLGATE 


OISE not only menaces educational results 
but strikes deeply into human welfare. In 
consequence of the menace to health that 

lurks in noise and because of the increasing ac- 
tivities of organizations of physicians for quieter 
living and working conditions, it is possible that 
future public health regulations may demand 
adherence to the practical points of building and 
equipping schools that we shall discuss here, one 
by one. 

With the exception of the sounds arising from 
shop work, music, public speaking and cafeterias, 
public schools generate little noise. It is there- 
fore from outside noises, arising from traffic, fac- 
tories, railroads and building activities, that the 
school needs principally to be guarded. Care in 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


selecting the site and a perpetual protection of 
the site by zoning restrictions are sensible pre- 
liminary measures in a school building program, 
and the following are suggestions for the satis- 
factory development of the program: 

The school building should be at least two city 
blocks from trolley lines and highway arteries. 
It should be at least two blocks from a factory, 
garage or warehouse. The site should be large 
enough to permit a border of campus at least 100 
feet deep between curb lines and building lines. 
The intensity of noise decreases rapidly with dis- 
tance and the open air is the most perfect sound 
absorbent known. 

The height of buildings on the streets border- 
ing the school should be limited to three stories. 


Sound absorbing material has been placed between the beams of the ceiling in the main dining room at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind. 
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The sound absorbing material in the ceiling of the gymnasium at Royal Oak High School, Royal Oak, Mich., prevents 
the spread of noise to other parts of the building. 


Tall buildings reflect sound from the street 
toward the school. 

Railroad and factory whistles within a certain 
distance of the school should be altered in tone 
and intensity so that they will not be disturbing. 
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How the spread of noise through ventilators can be cut 
down. 





The streets around the school property should 
be paved with asphalt or concrete, and they should 
be maintained in perfect smoothness at all times 
to avoid increasing traffic noises. Brick paving 
intensifies traffic noise. 

Truck and commercial traffic should be routed 
away from the streets surrounding the school. 

A heavy planting of tall trees along the curb 
line of the school property will act as a partial 
barrier against street noises. The trees will not 
absorb appreciable amounts of noise but they will 
help to prevent the spread of street noises. 

A level site is preferable, since if the bordering 
streets have much grade the noise of automobile 
brakes or gears will be unusually disturbing. 

Curved wall surfaces should be avoided to pre- 
vent focusing of sounds within the room. ,Small 
rooms are less reverberant than larger rooms. 
Low ceilings make rooms less reverberant. 

The supply entrance should be placed so that 
noise from truck motors and unloading will not 
enter the building. A blind wall along the supply 
entrance is desirable. 

The cafeteria should be placed so that noise 
from it does not enter other rooms, especially if 
primary grades use the cafeteria while other 
classes are in session. 
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Construction detail showing how a room can be built so that the noise within cannot be heard in the corridors. 


Hallways and exits for grades that are dis- 
missed early should be arranged in such a way 
that while they are leaving the building the pupils 
do not disturb other groups. Playgrounds for use 
during recess periods should be placed so that 
groups still in session are not disturbed by the 
shrieking from the playground. 

The placing of the manual training shop and 
gymnasium should be governed by the same con- 
siderations as have been named as desirable in 
connection with the cafeteria and 
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playground. 


Long corridors connecting several rooms are 
since they serve as speaking tubes 
noise and are a fire or riot 


undesirable, 
for transmitting 
hazard. 

Toilet rooms should be hemmed in by janitors’ 
and service rooms so that no embarrassment is 
caused adjoining classrooms. Special attention 
should also be given to the rooms that are above 
and below toilet rooms. 

All classroom ceilings should be covered with 


sound absorbing material with an absorption co- 
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The assembly hull at Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., has sound absorbing material on the coved ceiling areas, 
two center panels and flat ceiling surfaces. 
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auditoriums an 
acoustical engineer should be engaged to cooper- 
ate with the architect in designing the room. 


efficient of at least .50. For 


Floor compositions should be such that a 
leather heel striking them makes no more noise 
than does a rubber heel on a concrete floor. : 

Corridor ceilings should be covered with mate- 
rial with a sound absorption coefficient in excess 
of .50, to prevent a marked speaking tube action. 

All partitions should be of heavy construction 
to prevent transmission of noises from one class- 
room to another by a diaphragmlike vibration of 
the wall. 


How Noisy Rooms Should Be Treated 


A music or typewriting room or any room 
wherein there will be noise, should be surrounded 
by a double partition, the one wall not touching 
the other at any point. Such rooms should have 
sound absorbing material, with an absorption 
coefficient in excess of .50, not only on the ceilings 
but also down about five feet on each side wall. 
They should be acoustically isolated from rooms 
above and below by double and separate floors 
and ceilings. 

Hot water heating systems have less clanking 
than steam systems. The heating contract should 
contain a clause requiring perpetual service to 
remove and prevent clanking. 

Radiators should be hung from brackets on the 
heavier outside walls so that they pick up fewer 
diaphragmlike noise vibrations to transmit 
through their supply pipes to other rooms. 

When outside air is taken into a room for tem- 
pering over a heated coil the inside of the tem- 
pering box should be lined with noise absorbing 
material with an absorption coefficient in excess 
of .70, to filter outside noises that would other- 
wise enter the room with little reduction. 

When forced ventilation or heating is used 
each room should have a separate duct leading 
directly from a distant common chamber, to pre- 
vent noises being readily communicated from one 
room to another. Such a distant common cham- 
ber should be lined with noise absorbing material, 
with an absorption coefficient in excess of .70, to 
prevent further transmission of air and metal 
borne sounds passing from one room to another. 

An acoustical baffle and air spreader should 
cover the opening of each ventilating or heating 
duct. 

Plate glass should be used in outside windows 
to cut down the diaphragmlike transfer of outside 
noises into the room. Heavy plate is much more 
effective than double glazed windows. 

All windows should fit tightly, and should be 
weather-stripped with felt or rubber. All inte- 
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rior and outside doors should fit tightly, and 
should also be weather-stripped with felt or 
rubber. Double walled doors (panels separated 
by air space or sound absorbing material) should 
be used for all interior work. 

Water and heating pipes should not be in con- 
tact with the floors or walls, and at the points 
they enter the floors or walls they should be 
carefully insulated with a tight packing of sound 
absorbing material. 

Machinery, such as ventilator motors, should 
be mounted upon sound absorbent bases. Espe- 
cially large or high speed machinery should be 
mounted upon a special foundation that does not 
connect at any point (including rock sub-base) 
with the remainder of the foundations of the 
building. 

There should be a small anteroom and double 
doors at all entrances to noisy rooms. 

Hydraulic door checks should be used, so that 
doors are closed noiselessly and are always closed, 
thus preventing the transmission of noise that 


DIFFERENT PARTITION CONSTRUCTIONS AFFECT 
THE TRANSMISSION OF NOISE FROM ONE 
RooM TO ANOTHER 
(Data from Dr. Paul E. Sabine, Riverbank | 
Laboratories, Geneva, III.) 


How 


Average Weight per 
reduction square foot 
Partition construction factor! wm pounds 


4” hollow clay tile, plastered on 


RE Eo cic ucenkeonsoae Ae 27.0 
2” gypsum tile, plastered on 
RR a ey ern er 2.95 19.6 
1%” solid metal lath and plas- 
REE LSPA EO OCTET 2.53 13.9 
2x4” studs, wood lath and plas- 
ER IER ee AP Te eee 2.73 18.0 
2x4” studs, sound absorbing 
wall board with coefficient of 
.20 used as base for plaster 
el 11.5 
2x2” double studs, staggered, 
sound absorbing wall board 
with coefficient of .20 used 
as plaster base on each side, 
and extra sheet hanging loose 
between the studs......... 4.32 <3 
' The higher the average reduction factor the more soundproof 


the partition. 


would offset many of the other precautions. These 
checks should be adjusted twice a year. 

Light pieces of furniture that are to be moved 
from time to time should be equipped with noise- 
less gliders. Heavier movable pieces, such as 
library and cafeteria trucks, should be fitted with 
silent casters. 

Blackboard texture should be standardized and 
experiments should be made to discover the grade 
of chalk that is absolutely squeak-proof. 

All employees, both on staff and service divi- 
sions, should be required to wear shoes having 
rubber heels. 
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Bells and other internal signals should be se- 
lected for their pleasing qualities rather than for 
their penetrating power. 

Folding seats should be fitted with rubber or 
felt stops to lessen the banging when they are 
folded up. 

Door hinges, swivel chairs and bearings on 
folding seats should be oiled once each month 
as a matter of routine. Any large oil company 
can give information about the kind of oil to use. 

Janitors’ dustpans and scrub buckets should 
have rubber silencers attached to them, so that 
they will be relatively quiet when striking the 
floor or wall. Old inner tubes can be used for 
this purpose. 

When window drapes and folding screens are 
used they should be selected for their sound ab- 
sorbent qualities. The former should be of 
heavily shirred velour, and the latter of sound 
absorbent wall board. 

Plush upholstered seats are more sound absorb- 
ent than those upholstered in leather. 

Experience has shown the following in con- 
nection with sound reduction factors: 

With an average reduction factor of 2.5, nor- 
mal speech can be understood quite easily and 
distinctly though a partition. 

With an average reduction factor of 3.0, loud 
speech can be understood fairly well if conditions 
are quiet. 

With an average reduction factor of 3.5, loud 
speech is audible, but not easily intelligible under 
quiet conditions. 

With an average reduction factor of 4.0 nor- 
mal speech is not audible, loud speech can be 
faintly heard, but not easily understood, and for 
all practical purposes the partition can be con- 
sidered soundproof. Separating partitions be- 
tween apartments should have a reduction factor 
of about 4.0. 

For piano rooms and organ rooms a better 
partition is sometimes needed. Higher factors 
than 4.0 are desirable for such cases. 


How This Board Aroused Voters to 
a Need for More School Funds 


How a well planned, carefully thought out, con- 
centrated campaign for school funds brought re- 
sults in Rockford, IIl., is told by Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent of the Rockford schools. 

Plans to educate the taxpayers to the necessity 
for voting additional taxes to meet pressing build- 
ing needs and to pay more adequate salaries to 
teachers were made in July by the board of edu- 
cation and a committee was appointed to work 
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with the superintendent in carrying out the plans. 
One member each from the educational commit- 
tee, the buildings and grounds committee, the 
finance committee, the purchasing committee and 
the superintendent of schools made up this spe- 
cial committee. All methods of procedure, all 
material used and the entire plan of action were 
evolved and approved by the special committee. 

The first move made was to lay the plan of 
action before the three newspapers in the city, 
all of which promised their support and an ex- 
perienced newswriter was employed to edit copy. 

Early in September the committee arranged for 
a dinner meeting to which were invited thirty 
persons, each representing different important 
interests in the city. The problem of school 
finance was frankly stated and frankly and freely 
discussed at this meeting. Speakers from this 
group were chosen to present the problem to 
various organizations in the city and an intensive 
campaign was carried on over a period of four 
weeks in an attempt to carry to the rank and 
file of the voting public a clear understanding 
of the school situation. During the last two 
weeks prior to the election on November 6, the 
newspapers carried a story each day in addition 
to several editorials. 


Pupils’ Aid Enlisted 


A week before the election all pupils in the 
junior and senior high schools were taught the 
facts concerning the school tax situation and the 
proposed school tax rate increase. In this way 
more than 5,000 homes in the city were reached. 
A bulletin on which were listed nine specific rea- 
sons for voting for the increased rate and on 
which were printed facsimiles of the two school 
tax ballots showing proper marks in the squares 
after the “‘yes,” was placed in the hands of every 
one of the 14,000 children in the city schools with 
the request that each take it home to his parents. 
On the day prior to the election, each of the 33,000 
registered voters received through the mail a 
posteard urging that fairness to the children re- 
quired a “‘yes”’ vote on the school tax ballot. Dur- 
ing the last three days before the election slides 
were shown on the screen in each of the ten 
theaters at each performance. These slides called 
attention to the special school tax ballots and 
carried an appeal for a favorable vote. 

Results of the election revealed that the tax- 
payers had raised the total school tax rate from 
one and three-eighths per cent to two per cent, an 
increase in the tax rate for the educational fund 
of from one per cent to one and a half per cent, 
and in the building fund of from three-eighths to 
one-half of one per cent. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, Proressor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, and JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, Proressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Supplies dependent on the price of paper 
will probably decrease while those depend- 
ent on metal will remain steady or will rise 


HIS is the fifth month an index for school 
supply prices has appeared in The NATION’S 


or tend towards rising prices. The same is true 
of most chemicals and supplies based on textiles. 
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sharper decrease was anticipated than actually ear 11923] 1924] 1925] 1926] 1927 
occurred, but in all other months the index 
proved dependable as a prophecy of prices of ndex 
instructional supplies. 110 a 

Supplies largely dependent upon the price of i ’ 
paper should show a tendency toward lower 1D6 7 ah 
prices. Paper prices are definitely lower than in 100 \ 
the past few months and the best authorities a 
foresee still lower prices of paper. This is due 95 
partly to the large stocks of paper on hand and 
partly to the expansion of the capacities of various 90 
plants that are serving the school fields with all 
varieties of paper. 85 
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Chart 1. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. November and December indexes ere not final. 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Editorials 


Over the Top—Retrospect 
and Prospect 


W JITH this issue, The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
enters upon its second year. It is well 
known, of course, that magazines, like 
children, have difficulty in surviving the first 
year. If they can make all the needed adjust- 
ments during the first twelve months of existence, 
they stand a chance of surmounting any barriers 
that may arise thereafter. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS has not only survived 
its first year, it has come through full of vitality 
and promise, beyond the hopes and expectations 
of its most confident and ardent friends and 
promoters. It has not had the customary hard 
struggle to keep alive. From the beginning it 
has enjoyed vigorous health and its continued ex- 
istence has at no time been problematical. With 
its first breath it revealed qualities of adaptability 
and buoyancy that have enabled it easily to fit 
into the situations found in the educational world 
and to play a useful and needed réle in helping 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, college 
administrators, headmasters of private and paro- 
chial schools, school architects, custodians and all 
school executives to solve their every-day prob- 
lems. 

Before The NATION’S SCHOOLS was launched 
the need for such a magazine was investigated in 
the light of the publications then serving the edu- 
cational field. Its unusual reception from edu- 
cators throughout the country offers convincing 
evidence that the decision to establish the maga- 
zine was sound and timely. 

The subscription list has steadily increased with 
each succeeding issue and has already reached a 
magnitude rarely attained by magazines in our 
field. Letters of congratulation and of approval 
have been received by the hundred from leaders 
in all departments of the public educational sys- 
tem and also in private and parochial schools. 
The magazine has been commended for its scope, 
character and quality by public-school and college 
administrators, by private-school headmasters 
and by parochial-school officials. 

The editors have been agreeably impressed by 
and many readers have expressed appreciation of 
the willingness of distinguished educational in- 
vestigators, authors and administrators to make 
use of The NATION’S SCHOOLS as a medium for 
the publication of the results of their research and 
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their experience. From the moment the plans 
for this magazine were announced, leading au- 
thorities in every field of education responded 
readily to invitations to make known to the educa- 
tional world through The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
their findings concerning the solution of problems 
relating to the building, equipment, administra- 
tion and supervision of schools and colleges. At 
once, those who have been playing the chief part 
in stimulating and directing educational progress 
in this country recognized that there was a place 
and an urgent need for a magazine that would 
interpret and apply data derived from scientific 
investigation, for the guidance of those charged 
with the planning, erection and equipment of 
school buildings, and also for those responsible 
for the administration of educational systems and 
the supervision of instruction. The results of im- 
portant research affecting educational work are 
usually buried in technical publications so that 
the superintendent, principal, supervisor and 
building and equipment expert have gained little 
from much of the investigation of the past decade. 


Covers a Wide Field . 


Many subscribers have spoken enthusiastically 
about the editorial and mechanical standards that 
have been maintained in The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
Its field of operation has included a discussion of 
every important matter affecting the physical, 
intellectual, social and moral training and welfare 
of the young. School buildings, school equipment, 
the hygiene of daily programs, the conservation 
of the health of the teacher as well as of pupils, 
physical education adapted to changing conditions 
in American life, vocational guidance based upon 
accurate analysis of a pupil’s natural abilities and 
social status, the adaptation of educational work 
to the needs of the new times—these and other 
problems of similar character have been treated 
by capable persons in every section of the country 
in the first twelve numbers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 

Although the publisher and editors are much 
gratified by the achievements and success of the 
magazine during its first year, they realize that 
only a beginning has been made. It may be 
stated confidently that there will be published 
during the second year—and the years there- 
after—more illuminating and important articles 
in every department of educational work than ap- 
peared during the first year. Many investigators 
and authors are at work on contributions for The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. Problems have been laid by 
the editors before research men and women who 
are well equipped to assist in their solution, and 
in due course the outcome of all this investigation 
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will be presented in a concrete, straightforward 
way, so that the practitioner in education may be 
helped thereby to make his work more intelligent 
and efficient. There is already in the editorial 
offices of the magazine much valuable material, 
contributed by men and women who, because of 
their acumen and sanity, enjoy the confidence of 
educational people throughout the country. This 
material and much more of equal value will be 
published in succeeding issues of the magazine. 
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Nature Versus Nurture: The 


Debate Continues 


LMOST the first literary event we can re- 
A member was a debate in one of the old 
lyceums on the question, “Is Heredity 
Stronger Than Environment in Determining a 
Person’s Traits?” The debaters produced con- 
crete facts, or at least they claimed they were 
facts, on both sides of the question. The auditors 
now applauded a speaker for heredity and then 
again a speaker for environment. The judges 
rendered a decision in this particular debate in 
favor of the environmentalists although the he- 
reditarians had mavy vociferous adherents. 

From that day to this, debate on the question 
has been continuous. Yet we are as far as ever 
we were from a decision that can be universally 
accepted. Argument is carried on with as much 
heat as it was formerly, and with but little more 
light. Debaters are better trained to-day than 
they were in lyceum and grange days. They em- 
ploy statistical instead of observational methods 
in securing data. They make use of modern in- 
struments of measurement, such as intelligence 
and achievement tests and clinical material. 
Despite all this, the contestants are no nearer 
an agreement than were the debaters who knew 
nothing about statistical technique and who 
never employed measurement of any kind in de- 
ciding whether environment were more potent 
than heredity in fashioning intellect, tempera- 
ment and character. One can to-day find capable 
psychologists, statisticians and _  educationists 
ranged on the side of nature and as many of them 
on the side of nurture. 

One of the ablest, most brilliant and most sin- 
cere of those men who are endeavoring to find 
out whether the route that an individual must 
follow after birth is so completely determined by 
heredity that he cannot be deflected one way or 
another by educational influences, is Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley. He is the outstanding exponent 
and defender of the view that the child is to some 
extent plastic and can be molded by education. 
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Apart from the scientific aspects of the matter, 
Professor Bagley’s view is the one most comfort- 
ing for educational people and it seems to be most 
fully in accord with phenomena in the class- 
room—and outside the classroom for that matter. 
If a census were taken of the 900,000 teachers in 
our country, it would probably be found that four- 
fifths of them, at least, stand with Professor 
Bagley. The teacher believes that he can turn his 
pupil into one route or another according to the 
influence, including various types of knowledge, 
that he brings to bear upon the pupil. If the 
teacher thought he could not improve his charges 
by judicious selection of materials and methods 
of instruction and discipline, he would become dis- 
heartened and give up his job. 

Some investigators who are working in this 
field are producing data that seem to show that 
a child’s traits and achievement are unaffected by 
environmental conditions or experience, including 
school instruction. No matter how skillful these 
persons may be in the employment of statistical 
technique and in the presentation of tables of 
correlations and curves of distribution, teachers 
who work with children day in and day out and 
who have observed the careers of those persons 
who have had various kinds of home, school and 
community training, cannot be made to believe 
that a child will follow a certain course in his 
development regardless of the kind of educational 
programs he may be required to follow. At the 
present moment evidence derived from observa- 
tion and experience is all on the side of nurture 
as a potent factor in human development, and 
scientific evidence is at least as strong and con- 
clusive on this side as it is on the side of nature 
as the sole determining factor in shaping the 
career of a human being. 
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Providing Luncheons for 
School Children 


CHOOL people and such agencies as the 
S League of Women Voters, the Federation of 

Women Clubs and various service clubs are 
to be praised for their activities in promoting the 
movement to provide luncheons at cost for school 
children. Observation of the operation of school 
luncheons in every section of the country in no 
way produces the impression that in any place 
they are unnecessary or a failure. 

It is not intended to say that every child in 
school will be benefited by school luncheons. There 
must be many children who are so well and so 
intelligently provided for at home that they can- 
not gain benefit from luncheons at school. But it 
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is certainly safe to say that seventy-five per cent 
of the children in the schools would be or are 
being benefited by such luncheons. The typical 
home cannot provide such a _ well balanced 
luncheon for school children as can the school. 
Then, for a large proportion of children, the 
school affords a more congenial social environ- 
ment for luncheon than does the typical home, 
especially in these days when there is no such 
thing as a home circle at luncheon time. 

An examination of statistics of some school 
lunch rooms reveals that a well balanced school 
luncheon can be supplied for less than can a home 
luncheon of the same dietetic value. For this 
reason, if for no other, schools are justified in 
providing adequately for school luncheons. 
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Interpreting Modern Education 
for the Laymen 


WENTY-five years ago scientific men sniffed 

at the idea of making science intelligible to 

the masses. A scientific man believed that 
he could maintain his prestige only by surround- 
ing himself with a certain atmosphere of aloof- 
ness and mystery. He lived in an intellectual 
realm that was too rarified for the mob. Any 
scientist who would attempt to popularize knowl- 
edge in his particular field would be excommuni- 
cated from the Order of Scientists. As a matter 
of fact, scientists twenty-five years ago delib- 
erately avoided any conduct that would lead their 
colleagues to suspect that they were seeking to 
present scientific knowledge in terms that could 
be understood by laymen. 

What is happening now in respect to this mat- 
ter? In their various societies, scientists are 
considering ways and means of popularizing 
scientific knowledge. Science Service is exceed- 
ingly busy interpreting scientific discoveries for 
the man on the street and the woman in the 
kitchen. Even the most esoteric scientists are 
becoming convinced that knowledge ought to be 
presented to the masses in such a form that it 
can be grasped and applied to the betterment of 
daily life. The day is gone forever in America 
when scientists will think that it is grand, noble 
and scholarly to make it impossible for scientific 
knowledge to be made intelligible to the common 
man. 

Scientific workers in the field of education have 
heretofore taken the same attitude toward the 
interpretation of their findings for the layman 
that scientists in other fields have assumed. The 
educational scientist has developed a _ technical 
vocabulary and symbolization, both of which are 
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utterly unintelligible even to teachers, and they 
regard with disfavor any attempt to help teach- 
ers, and especially laymen, to become informed 
regarding their discoveries. 

It was probably necessary for educational in- 
vestigators to protect themselves for a time from 
disturbance by the nonscientific mob, so that they 
could elaborate a technique of research and ac- 
cumulate a body of scientific knowledge without 
being distracted from their work by the demand 
for the popularization of their findings. But we 
have gone far enough now, so that the educational 
scientist need have no fear that he will be pre- 
vented from doing scientific work if he lets the 
layman know what secrets are being revealed by 
his insight and skill. People have respect now 
for scientific method in the investigation of edu- 
cational problems so that they will not invade the 
scientist’s laboratory and prevent him from con- 
tinuing his inquiry into complicated problems 
affecting the nature and needs of the young. 

The layman will be all the more appreciative 
of the scientific worker in the educational field 
and will be more ready to appropriate funds to 
carry on his research, if his findings are put be- 
fore the layman in such terms and in such forms 
that they can be understood and their value ap- 
preciated. Unless the educational scientist will 
interpret scientific data for the people, the non- 
scientific charlatan will hold the public ear and 
will surreptitiously, if not openly, ridicule the 
scientist and prejudice the layman against him. 
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Workers Are Going to School 
| T USED to be thought that when young people 
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got a job they should stick to it from early 

morn until dewy eve, and the year ’round 
except for a vacation of a week or two. But a 
better day is dawning for the young worker. He 
can go to school now during the summer. 

The experiment of admitting workers to college 
classes for a six weeks’ session has been tried at 
the University of Wisconsin during the last four 
years and the results are encouraging. Thus far, 
mainly young women from dressmaking, cloth- 
ing and other establishments have been taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the 
university for summer study, but during the last 
summer several men enrolled. Of course, special 
classes, adapted to their preparatory training, 
are organized to meet the needs of the workers. 
These workers appear to be well endowed men- 
tally and are eager and earnest. They take hold 
of intellectual work with avidity. They may not 
be interested in merely theoretical or so-called 
cultural studies, but they enthusiastically attack 
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actual problems relating to industry, labor, eco- 
nomics and political science. 

It will sound Utopian to some, but it is not 
inconceivable that the time may be approaching 
rapidly when those who work with their hands 
will stop for a few weeks during the year and go 
to college to study subjects bearing upon their re- 
lations to society and to the industry in which they 
are engaged. Their studies will not be confined 
narrowly to the specific work they are doing, but 
will include their social, intellectual and esthetic 
interests and needs. It will be better for society 
as well as for the individual if workers can be 
kept growing intellectually so that they can keep 
abreast of déveloping thought, not only in their 
particular fields but also in social, scientific and 
political fields. Theoretically, no one can become 
a worker now who has not completed eight years 
of intellectual work. Most of them probably go 
on for one or more years longer. They have a 
basis, then, that will enable them to comprehend 
concrete instruction relating to the adjustments 
they should be able to make to their physical, 
social and vocational environments. 
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The College Student at the Bar 


OLLEGE presidents are hammering college 
C students these days. Charges are made 

that a large proportion of college and uni- 
versity students ought to be cast into outer dark- 
ness because they have no real interest in college 
work. They go to college because they do not 
wish to work or because they can have a good 
time and gain some prestige by spending four 
years on a college campus. There is certainly a 
growing conviction that a considerable part of 
the college population does not know or care what 
college studies are all about. Theoretically, stu- 
dents go to college for the pursuit of knowledge, 
but a lot of them get winded as soon as the chase 
begins. 

College executives are almost universally de- 
manding that higher standards be set for admis- 
sion to collegiate study. They say that young 
people who are not interested in serious intel- 
lectual work should be denied the privilege of 
enrolling in any college. But the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation suggested in a resolution at the Boston 
meeting that all who wanted to go to college 
should be admitted and that colleges should adjust 
their work to the ability, interests and character 
of various types of students. There does not seem 
to be much chance of harmonizing the views and 
wishes of the college executives on the one side 
and those of the superintendents on the other. 
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One way out of the difficulty offers itself. If 
the principa!s of preparatory schools would refuse 
to recommend for admission to college those stu- 
dents who do not posscss intellectual interests and 
who would loaf through the college course, it 
might be possible to reserve the colleges for those 
who earnestly wish to extend their education. 
Character and temperament tests can be given 
now in secondary schools and by means of them 
the high-school faculty can supplement impres- 
sions gained of students in their class work. It 
should be possible in this way to make an accurate 
estimate of a student’s intellectual ability and of 
his inclinations, desires and dominant interests. 
Further, it might be practicable to dissuade those 
students from applying for admission to college 
who do not seem to realize and probably cannot 
acquire the notion that the purpose of going to 
college is to gain knowledge and discipline with 
a view to serving society. 

Many students have no conception that they 
owe any obligation to any person and particu- 
larly to society that should cause them to apply 
themselves diligently to college work. Neither are 
they ambitious for self-improvement. They just 
want to be collegiate and to have all the fun and 
the distinction that accompanies college life. 
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Doctor of Education 


HE progress that is be “sade in the de- 

velopment of what may, pernaps, be called a 

science of education is suggested by the fact 
that several universities are now conferring the 
degree, Doctor of Education, which is coordinate 
in dignity and significance with Doctor of Philos- 
ophy or Doctor of Science. 

A decade ago no university faculty would have 
approved a doctor’s degree in education; most 
faculties would not grant even a bachelor’s degree 
in education. But these last ten years have been 
fruitful in the advancement of scientific achieve- 
ment in education. The technique of educational 
investigation has been perfected and research has 
been carried forward on an enormous scale. There 
is now enough in the fields of administration, su- 
pervision and teaching for anyone to devote three 
years to the mastery of the material in order to 
earn a doctor’s degree. Education has already 
reached, or is fast reaching, the place where it 
can stand on a par with economics, botany, litera- 
ture or any other field in which students can 
earn a douctor’s degree. 

Students of a scholarly disposition who, here- 
tofore, have wished to devote themselves either 
to teaching education or to research in the educa- 
tional field, have been required to pursue subjects 
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quite unrelated to the history, psychology or meth- 
odology of education. It has been necessary for 
them to secure the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which indicated that their studies had been largely 
general. It should not be necessary hereafter 
for any student of education to spend time in 
the pursuit of subjects in which he is not inter- 
ested or which do not bear upon the problems he 
wants to investigate. The degree of Doctor of 
Education should mean and it does now mean that 
its possessor has completed an undergraduate 
course of general studies and a graduate course 
of three years of specific studies in the field of 
education. All universities adequately equipped 
for three years of graduate work in the educa- 
tional field will doubtless soon abandon the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree for studies in education 
and will substitute therefor the degree of Doctor 
of Education. 
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Laboratory Study of Teaching 


HE Central Division of the Illinois State 
[Teachers Association has just published a 

little booklet containing stenographic reports 
of a number of elementary-school lessons. Ques- 
tions asked by the teachers in these lessons, the 
responses of pupils and the assignments of lessons 
are all reproduced verbatim. Then an appraisal 
is made of each lesson on the basis of the steno- 
graphic report. 

This is the best way to study methods of teach- 
ing—to take typical specimens, dissect them, 
study the relation of one part to each other part 
and to the whole and then evaluate the parts and 
the lesson as a whole. Novices cannot fail to 
have their eyes opened by work of this kind, and 
even experienced teachers may detect some of 
their own shortcomings and may gain suggestions 
from the skillful handling of difficult problems. 
The appraisal of a lesson is to some extent a mat- 
ter of opinion, but it is a valuable experience for 
a teacher to look at a real lesson and estimate its 
value in the light of his conception of what a les- 
son in one or another school subject ought to be. 

This type of procedure in teacher training 
should be more generally practiced than it ap- 
pears to be. Would it not be well for every 
novitiate to analyze typical detailed lessons in 
each subject he is to teach, deciding whether each 
question asked by the teacher was a good one, 
whether every pupil in the class was stimulated 
to react effectively upon situations presented in 
the lesson and whether the points that were de- 
veloped were brought out clearly in the conclusion 
and established indelibly in the pupil’s mind so 
that he could apply them to situations in real life. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 























This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every-day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


What Do School Grades Mean? 


More intelligent attention is being given to 
school grades than ever before in the history of 
public education in this country. Such questions 
as whether to include general conduct as a part 
of course grades or to give general conduct grades 
separately, criteria upon which credit should be 
given or withheld and differences in the problem 
of measuring pupil achievement in the elementary 
school as opposed to the high school, are some of 
the questions that are being considered carefully 
at the present time. 

One of the major inquiries that laymen and 
professional educators alike are insistently rais- 
ing is: What do school grades mean? This ques- 
tion has been presented some eight or ten times 
within the last few weeks. Consequently the 
following statement is submitted as a suggestion 
of possible definitions of just what school grades 
do mean. It is offered as indicative rather than 
definitive of what such a statement should be. 

A or E or 90 to 100 is given to the pupil who 
is in regular attendance; is prompt in complet- 
ing and handing in to teacher all forms of written 
work; does more than is required of him; brings 
in outside material without being asked to do so; 
volunteers information; shows originality in 
thought and procedure; systematically and thor- 
oughly prepares his work; habitually uses good 
English and is ready to assume the responsibility 
of leadership. 

B or V G or 85 to 90 is given to the pupil who 
is habitually present; is usually cooperative; is a 
contributing member of the class; sometimes does 
more than is expected; occasionally assumes the 
responsibility of leadership; at times does orig- 
inal work; prepares his assignments; is prompt 
and neat in work and almost always uses good 
English. 

C or G or 80 to 85 is given to the pupil who 


is usually present; seldom contributes anything 
to stimulate the work of the class; seldom raises 
questions of his own; takes some time to get 
down to work; gets the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject; usually neat, not always prompt; is learning 
to cooperate; is improving in his English and 
seldom shows originality of thought. 

D or P or 75 to 80 is given to the pupil who is 
frequently absent; rarely contributes to the work 
of the class; placidly accepts school or considers 
attendance necessary; seldom completes work 
expected; seldom brings in work asked for; finds 
difficulty in getting down to work; never shows 
originality of thought or method of work; uses 
poor English habitually and never raises ques- 
tions of his own. 

F or under 70 or 75 or failure is given to the 
pupil who will not work; does poor work because 
he feels he “can’t”; is habitually absent; is in- 
different and does work of such poor character 
that he would be unable to continue a similar 
course based on this. 


A School Building Program 


Several superintendents have written recently 
concerning a general outline for the development 
of a school building program. The following 
outline has been distributed and has proved help- 
ful in several instances. 


School Building Programming. 


Needs for: rapid growth of cities; changes 
in requirements; in relation to city planning; in- 
crease in tax rates. 

Requisites: determination of present and fu- 
ture needs by a study of the population; correct 
evaluation of existing school plant; financing the 
building program. 


Population Studies. 
Census statistics: general population based on 
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official federal or state census and city direc- 
tories. 

Population estimates: postal service; telephone 
companies; public service; registration lists; 
building permits; real estate transactions. 

Analysis of population: family data; occupa- 
tional data; number of foreign born; number of 
transients; number of commuters; study of age 
groups; presence of racial alignments; miscel- 
laneous data. 

Economic status of population: proportion of 
home owners; type of residences for tenants; 
selection in relation to real estate values. 

School population: school census—legal census 
ages and compulsory school ages; enumeration 
technique—legal provisions, use of continuous or 
permanent census records and cooperation be- 
tween the various branches of the public service; 
number of child labor permits issued annually. 

Attendance data: public-school system—total 
enrollment, average membership, aggregate at- 
tendance and average daily attendance in the 
elementary schools, the junior high school and 
the senior high school; part-time schools; Negro 
schools; private schools. 

Comparative data: comparisons with other 
cities by means of ratios—school census to total 
population, enrollment to school census, A. D. A. 
to school census, total A. D. A. to general popu- 
lation, elementary school A. D. A. to total 
A. D. A., junior high school A. D. A. to total 
A. D. A., and senior high school A. D. A. to total 
A. D. A.—length of school year, length of school 
day; comparison of wards. 


Evaluation of Existing School Plant. 


Bases used for evaluation or measurement: 
site—location, nature and condition and size and 
form; condition—number of years in use, this to 
include a record showing date of erection of each 
building including additions that have been made, 
degree of upkeep or maintenance and sanitation 
such as service systems, janitorial service and 
miscellaneous provisions; adequacy—number of 
pupils accommodated, adaptability to types of in- 
struction offered, adaptability to type of admin- 
istrative organization; accessibility—distances 
from homes of pupils, means of transportation 
and provisions for children with physical disabil- 
ities; utilization—percentage of space for con- 
struction, general purposes, administration, social 
activities and instruction, this to embrace general 
rooms and special rooms; study of the number of 
hours each room is used per day; graphical rep- 
resentation of utilization studies; relations be- 
tween utilization, size and efficiency. 

Use of the score card: validity and reliability ; 
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necessity for agreement upon standards; de- 
tailed analysis of score card—one or two-room 
buildings, elementary-school buildings, junior and 
senior high-school buildings and special type 
buildings ; advantages of the score card as a meas- 
uring device; shortcomings of score cards in use 
at the present time; suggested improvements in 
score card construction. 


Planning Changes in Old Buildings. 


Careful objective scoring by a committee of 
three. 

Diagnosis of findings: points of greater de- 
ficiency; extent to which the situation may be 
remedied; cost of making needed changes in 
comparison with original cost or present value of 
the building and in comparison with cost of a new 
modern building; accessibility and adequacy of 
present site; sale value or usability of building 
for other purposes; other considerations. 

Plans and specifications for remodeling. 

Provisions for financing. 


Planning Construction of New Buildings. 


Study of needs: present and future. 

Type of building contemplated with reference 
to administrative organization. 

Selection of site. 

Plans and specifications: preliminary plans; 
drafting and approval of final plans. 


Financing the Building Program. 


Administration and Management of Construc- 
tion work. 


Estimation of costs: overhead costs; unit costs. 

Letting of contracts: advertising for bids; 
selection of contractors; fixing of bail. 

Selection and work of supervising architect. 

Work of local supervisory officers. 

Final acceptance of building. 


Preparing Tabular Material for the 
Superintendent’s Report 


Inquiries concerning the make-up of superin- 
tendents’ reports, particularly with respect to 
tabular material continue to arise. Inasmuch as 
most of the questions are centered around the 
most common causes of error in educational data, 
it seems wise to present a sampling of the most 
common types of error in educational statistics. 
This is based upon Carter Alexander’s “School 
Statistics and Publicity,” published by Silver 
Burdett & Co. 

Unanalyzed totals: total enrollment; percentage 
of children physically defective. 

Comparisons employing indefinite units: enroll- 
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ment—differences in basis of figuring; school ex- 
penditures—total by cities compared without ref- 
erence to number of children, length of term or 
type of training; age—differences in method of 
computing; teachers’ salaries—salary per month 
disregards number of months; teaching load— 
number of classes taught daily disregards en- 
rollment, number of preparations and type of 
work; tax rate—disregards assessment rate and 
tax rate for other purposes; college degrees— 
number of teachers with degrees disregarding 
character of institution granting; school achieve- 
ments—quantity of work done regardless of diffi- 
culty; teachers’ marks—different standards of 
judgment used to determine marks and scholar- 
ship honors. 

Comparisons using unsound elementary treat- 
ment: percentages—incorrect statement or dis- 
regarding base especially in small groups; 
carelessness in securing data—unusual conditions 
disregarded, such as an epidemic or a new school; 
lack of precision in defining terms such as ex- 
penditure for repairs; omission of important 
factors, such as comparing the decrease in illit- 


eracy in two communities and the intelligence of - 


group compared. 

Attempts at too great accuracy: cost figures— 
carrying figures further than basic data war- 
rant; standards—conditions under which they 
were derived unknown; individual scores on tests 
used as measures of an individual’s ability; 
medians, averages, etc.—carried out farther than 
data warrant. 


How Statistics May Cause Errors 


Neglect of technical statistics: averages instead 
of medians; unweighted averages; improper 
sampling—averaging high and low, judging by 
best or poorest papers or from conspicuous cases, 
cases not selected at random, insufficient cases; 
general statements regarding correlation without 
use of formulae; incorrect interpretation of a 
scale step, for example, does 6 mean 6 to 
7 or 514 to 614; omitting base line in graphic 
comparisons; neglecting practice level attained 
in using data for correlation; reliability of 
measuring instrument undetermined—character 
of the distribution disregarded, correlations by 
class groups instead of individuals. 

Mechanical errors: scoring papers; 
tations. 

Errors of judgment and interpretation: “in- 
telligence” quotients determined from group tests 
or based on performances in verbal tests only; 
achievement quotients of bright children consid- 
ered as easy to raise as those of slow pupils; 
truthfulness of facts used not established. 


compu- 
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Industrial Teachers in Great Demand 
in the Schools 


With the advance of modern industry many 
new professions, trades, and occupations have 
come into being, demanding technical experts. 
The schools, in order to meet these conditions, 
have been forced, more and more, to provide in- 
dustrial training for pupils. 

One of the most important developments in 
industrial education, namely, the general shop, is 
in great need of adequately trained instructors, 
according to a recent survey. Teachers with in- 
itiative qualities are demanded; teachers who 
have had a wide range of experience in a variety 
of crafts, and who can apply their skill in an 
elementary way in the construction of projects 
adapted to pupils of varying abilities and in- 
terests. The normal schools and colleges have not 
been able to cope with this new situation in sup- 
plying good general shop teachers in sufficient 
numbers to meet the required need. As a result, 
many communities have not yet reorganized their 
work on a general shop basis. Experience as a 
skilled mechanic is a necessary qualification for 
a shop teacher of a vocational subject, and many 
of the best shop teachers are recruited directly 
from the trades. 

It is necessary, in most instances, to make some 
provision for training in methods of instruction 
after a tradesman has entered upon employment 
as a teacher, because few experienced tradesmen 
have had courses preparatory for teaching. More- 
over, improvement in instruction is a responsi- 
bility of supervision and must be assumed as a 
part of a continuing program for increasing the 
efficiency of teachers. 





Athletes Have High Scholastic 
Standing at Rutgers 


College students who participate in athletics do 


‘not suffer scholastically because of their sports, 


according to the results of a survey at Rutgers 
University. The statistics were gathered at the 
suggestion of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and include the college 
records of 256 members of the class of 1926. 

Athletes received a higher average grade dur- 
ing the four years than nonathletes, according to 
the survey. It was also found that a larger per- 
centage of athletes received degrees than non- 
athletes and that the intelligence rating of ath- 
letes was higher. Both groups studied had 
carried approximately the same number of hours 
of study. 





How Schools Can 
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Serve Democracy 


Is Theme for Convention 


Paul V.McNutt, commander, American Legion, will be on the 
program of the fifty-ninth winter meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence to be held in Cleveland, February 24-28 


RANK D. BOYNTON, president, Depart- 

ment of Superintendence, National Educa- 

tion Association, has chosen as his conven- 
tion thesis for the department’s fifty-ninth annual 
meeting at Cleveland, February 24-28, “How can 
the public schools better serve democracy and in- 
creasingly produce a better type of citizen?” To 
discuss that thesis he has called upon a large 
group of speakers who represent the leaders of 
the teaching profession and of other phases of 
public life. 

The Cleveland convention will open with vesper 
services at 3:15 o’clock Sunday afternoon in the 
music hall of the Cleveland Auditorium. The 
speaker will be the Rev. Joel B. Hayden, minister 
of Fairmont Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. The 
music will be presented by the Glendale Choral 
Club under the direction of Russell V. Morgan, 
director of music, Cleveland public schools, who 
will be in general charge of the musical programs 
of the convention. 

Doctor Boynton has chosen to discuss the con- 
vention theme under four subtopics, each subtopic 
to be taken up at one of the four morning sessions, 
beginning Monday morning, February 25. The 
four subtopics are: the better financing of public 
education, the articulation of the units of Ameri- 
can education, a better trained and better selected 
teaching staff and character education. 


Cleveland Superintendent to Preside 


The speakers at the Monday morning session, 
to be presided over by R. G. Jones, superintend- 
ent, Cleveland public schools, will be E. M. Wil- 
jiams, president, Cleveland board of education; 
President Frank D. Boynton; Joseph M. Gwinn, 
superintendent, San Francisco public schools, first 
vice-president of the department; Dr. George D. 
Strayer, professor of school administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Su- 
perintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Tuesday morning theme will be discussed 
by Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, 
N. Y., chairman of the department’s commission 
on the articulation of educational units, who will 


speak on the commission’s work; Dr. John Dewey, 
dean, Columbia University, and Edward C. EI- 
liott, president, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

The problem of selecting and training better 
teachers will be discussed on Wednesday morning 
by Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Superintendent Charles S. Meek, Toledo, Ohio; 
Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, professor of education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and State Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves, Albany, N. Y. 

The speakers who will consider whether the 
convention theme can be answered by a program 
of character education are Dean William F. Rus- 
sell, Teachers College, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Co- 
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Frank D. Boynton, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association. 
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R. G. 


Jones, superintendent of schools, Cleveland. 


lumbia University, and President John J. Tigert, 
University of Florida. 

On Thursday afternoon the convention will 
close with a program which President Boynton 
promises will serve as a fitting climax to the meet- 
ing. No session is planned for Thursday night 
because of the railroad schedules in Cleveland. 
All trains, except for Chicago, leave the city be- 
fore 8:40 o’clock in the evening. 

Among the principal speakers announced for 
Thursday afternoon is Paul V. McNutt, national 
commander, American Legion, and dean, Indiana 
University law school. 

At this meeting Uel W. Lamkin, president, Na- 
tional Education Association, will be introduced 
for a brief address. 

Two evening sessions have been planned. 
Wednesday evening has been reserved for college 
dinners. Monday night in the main hall of the 
Cleveland Auditorium a demonstration of physica! 
education will be given by the children of the 
Cleveland public schools. 

The Tuesday evening meeting will be a joint 
session with the American Educational Research 
Association at which Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
president of the research association and pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michigan, will 
preside. The theme will be the value and impor- 
tance of research as a basis for school adminis- 
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tration. The speakers will be M. R. Keyworth, 
superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich.; 
W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner for elementary education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y., 
and M. R. Trabue, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The program as tentatively arranged is as fol- 
lows: 

Sunday, February 24. The ministers of Cleve- 
land and of the nation are invited to discuss the 
convention thesis in their Sunday morning dis- 
courses on February 24, the opening day of the 
convention. A vespers service will be held at 
3:15 o’clock in the afternoon in the music hall of 
the public auditorium. The Rev. Joel B. Hayden, 
pastor, Fairmont Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, will speak and music will be furnished by 
the Glendale Choral Club under the direction of 
Russell V. Morgan, director of music, Cleveland 
public schools. 

Monday, February 25, 9 a.m. The discussion 
topic for the Monday morning program will be: 
How can the convention thesis be answered 
through a better financing of public education? 
Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, will preside. The program will in- 





Uel W. Lamkin, president of the National Education 
Association. 
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clude many interesting features and is as follows: 

Singing, led by Albert Edmund Brown, dean, 
Ithaca Institution of Public-School Music, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Responsive prayer, led by the president of the 
department. 

Address of welcome, E. M. Williams, president, 
board of education, Cleveland, and president, 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

' President’s address, Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and president, 
Department of Superintendence. 

Our chief concern with the future school build- 
ing program, Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent 
of schools, San Francisco, Calif. 

How is education to be financed in view of the 
increasing cost? George D. Strayer, professor of 
school administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Report of the committee on lay relations, M. G. 
Clark, superintendent of schools, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Monday, February 25, 2:15 Discussion 
groups will use the same theme as that discussed 
during the morning. It will be divided between 
the speakers named and discussion will be made 
from the floor. This plan will be followed each 
afternoon. 

The following discussion groups will meet: 


p.m, 





Columbia 


School, 


director, Lincoln 
University. 


Newlon, 


Dr. J. H. 
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Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


Group 1, county superintendents, J. W. Swee- 
ney, superintendent, Elk County schools, St. 
Mary’s, Pa., chairman. 

Group 2, cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Hugbee, superintendent of schools, West 
Hartford, Conn., chairman. Other speakers in- 
clude: J. C. West, Bemidji, Minn.; H. H. Davis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur Deamer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; H. M. Roland, Washington, N. C.; C. F. 
Hedges, Neenah, Wis. 

Group 3, cities over 10,000 and less than 50,000 
population, Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of 
schools, Amsterdam, N.Y. Other speakers in- 
clude: M. G. Neale, Columbia, Mo.; Louis P. 
Benezet, Manchester, N. H.; Ray R. Roundebush, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. W. Fairchild, Rutland, Vt. 

Group 4, cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of schools, Wich- 
ita, Kan., chairman. What education should be 
publicly financed? Frank Pickell, Montclair, N. J.; 
how a city of 100,000 people profits from an ade- 
quate statewide financing system, Paul R. Mort, 
New York City; economies effected through effi- 
cient business management, Homer Shepherd, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; practical economies which are 
put into effect in cities of 100,000 people, M. C. 
Lefler, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Group 5, cities larger than 100,000 and less 
than 200,000 population, George N. Child, super- 
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D. Strayer, professor of educational administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
intendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, chair- 
man. The attitude of the public mind toward 
taxation, A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colo.; the rela- 
tionship between financial support of education 
and results, C. B. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala.; 
why school costs have increased in recent years, 
R. L. Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; financial economies 
in school administration, P. C. Packer, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Group 6, cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich., chairman. National aid for education, 
Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D.C.; state aid 
for education, J. A. H. Keith, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
the pay-as-you-go plan for capital costs, H. C. 
Morrison, Chicago; a continuous publicity pro- 
gram, R. G. Jones, Cleveland. 

Group 7, vocal and instrumental music will be 
discussed by Will Earhart, director of music, 
Pittsburgh. Public Schools, Pittsburgh. Music in 
the individual and the individual in music, Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham, New York City; the place 
of music in the high-school curriculum, John T. 
Bogan, Chicago; what company should music 
keep ?—an inquiry as to the appropriateness of 
music in college and college preparatory courses, 
Will Grant Chambers, State College, Pa.; the 
answer given by high schools and colleges, a re- 
port of present practice as disclosed by a recent 
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survey which has been made by Peter W. Dy- 
kema, New York City. 

Group 8, assistant and district superintendents 
of schools, Frank M. Underwood, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., chairman. 
Other speakers include: W. H. Martin, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. B. Cawthorne, Dallas, Tex.; Mary 
A. S. Mugan, Fall River, Mass.; Edwin L. Miller, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. M. Buckley, Cleveland. 

Monday, February 25, 7:35 p.m. This program 
will be a demonstration of physical and health 
education by Cleveland children with a half-hour 
music program presented by the Cleveland public 
schools. The program will be arranged by the 
staff of physical and health education workers in 
the Cleveland public schools. 

Tuesday, February 26, 9:15 a.m. The theme 
of this program is the articulation of the units of 
American education. Following is the program: 

Singing, led by Russell V. Morgan, director of 
music, Cleveland public schools. 

The work of the commission on articulation of 
educational units, Herbert S. Weet, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

Waste in American education through lack of 
coordination of the units of American education, 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy and dean 
of Columbia University. 

The problem of articulation as seen by the col- 
lege and professional schools, Edward C. Elliott, 
president, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The necessity of coordinating educational activ- 
ities with public affairs, Leonard P. Ayres, Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 

Business meeting, reports of committees and 
nomination of officers. 


Joint Meeting Is Planned 


Tuesday, February 26, 2:15 p.m. Discussion 
groups will further amplify the theme of the 
morning program. 

Group 1, joint meeting with the National Coun- 
cil of Kindergarten Supervisors and National 
Council of Primary Education. The topic will be 
problems and progress in the articulation of the 
kindergarten and the primary grades. Julia 
Letheld Hahn, director of kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, San Francisco, Calif., will preside. 

Group 2, the new types of organization of school 
units, George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman. Other speakers in- 
clude: William John Cooper, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
John Sexson, Pasadena, Calif.; Samuel J. Slaw- 
son, Johnston, Pa.; James M. Wood, Columbia, 
Mo.; M. H. Moore, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Group 3, where can it best be economized in 
reorganization of educational units? Charles H. 
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Judd, professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, chairman. Other speakers include: Fred 
J. Kelly, Moscow, Idaho; Samuel C. Capen, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; C. R. Mann, Washington, D. C.; 
David Allen Robertson, Washington, D. C. 

Group 4, accrediting agencies and college en- 
trance requirements, J. B. Edmonson, professor 
of education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., chairman. Other speakers include: Jesse 
Newlon, New York City; Lewis Wilbur Smith, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jesse B. Davis, Boston, Mass. ; 
George M. Wiley, Albany, N. Y. 


Articulation Problems Will Be Discussed 


Group 5, advantages and disadvantages of the 
six-year high school for the larger city and 
smaller community, R. E. Tidwell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Montgomery, Ala., 
chairman. The six-year high school in the Ameri- 
can public-school system, C. O. Davis, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; the six-year high school in the larger 
urban community, C. R. Foster, Indiana, Pa.; the 
six-year high school in the rural community 
A. W. Yawberg, Cleveland. 

Group 6, articulating school with life, Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman. Other speakers include: Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, Austin, Tex.; Robert L. Cooley, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Howell Cheney. 

Group 7, articulation problems in the field of 
adult education, Carroll R. Reed, superintendent 
of schools, Bridgeport, Conn., chairman. Admin- 
istration and organization in smaller communi- 
ties, W. C. Smith, Albany, N. Y.; administration 
and organization in larger communities, William 
J. Bogan, Chicago; curriculum and method in 
larger cities, Alonzo G. Grace, Cleveland; curricu- 
lum and method in smaller communities, Paul J. 
Kruse, Ithaca, N. Y., and Randall J. Condon, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. . 

Group 8, the guidance program as a means to 
articulation of the units of American education, 
John H. Bosshart, superintendent of schools, 
South Orange, N. J., chairman. Other speakers 
include: Richard D. Allen, Providence, R. 1.; 
Willard E. Givens, Oakland, Calif.; Charles D. 
Cooper, Brockport, N. Y.; E. N. Ferris, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; F. E. Clerk, Winnetka, IIl. 

Group 9, articulation of teacher training agen- 
cies with the other units of American education, 
John W. Withers, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City, chair- 
man. Other speakers include: Arvie Eldred, 
Troy, N. Y.; R. H. Jordan, Ithaca, N. Y.; Francis 
G. Blair, Springfield, Ill.; C. A. Phillips, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Tuesday, February 26, 7:35 p.m. This will be 
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a joint meeting with the American Educational 
Research Association. The importance of re- 
search as a basis for public-school administration 
will be discussed. Program topics are: 

Functional administration and research, M. R. 
Keyworth, superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

Function and value of public-school research 
departments, W. W. Theisen, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The research function of state departments, J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

University research and its value to public- 
school administration, M. R. Trabue, professor of 
education, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Wednesday, February 27, 9:15 a.m. The theme 
of this session will be: How can the public schools 
better serve democracy by a better trained and a 
better selected teaching staff? Program topics 
are: = 
What a superintendent has a right to expect of 
an institution training teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools, E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

What a superintendent has a right to expect of 








Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Fran- 
cisco, first vice-president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 
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BONDED FLOORS provide quiet comfort 
with enduring beauty~backed by a Bond 


CTIVE in all build- 

ing fields—-Bonpep 
Froors Company has, of 
course, many library in- 
stallations to its credit. 


Sealed against dirt! 


Literally sealed, for the 
effect of our exclusive 
Sealex Process is to pene- 
trate the floor material and 
seal it. The resulting im- 
pervious finish is remark- 
ably easy toclean. Grease, 
dirt, liquids — ink and 
ammonia, for example— 
are easily wiped up with- 
out leaving spots or stains! 
BALDWIN LIBRARY, Birmingham, Michigan Cleaning time and costs 

Architect: Burroughs & Eurich, Detroit, Mich. are cut to a minimum. 


And for this purpose no 
materials are better suited 
than quiet, resilient floors 
of Sealex Tiles. In the 
attractive room shown be- 
low, the floor pattern was 
“laid to order” in tiles 
specially cut to sizes 
suited to the room’s archi- 
tectural scale and in colors 
selected to harmonize with the decorative scheme. The Sealex Process means long life, too, backed 
by our Guaranty Bond against repair expense! 





Yet the purchase of such a richly handsome floor 


is not an extravagance. Figuring on cost-per-year- Bonpep Fioors Company INc 
of-service Sealex Cork-Composition Tiles are among Siisiatien lt ChiiaciedetthDititen ak 
the most economical floors money can buy. General Office: Kearny, N. J. a Distributors m principas cures 
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University of 


School of Education, 
Chicago. 


Charles H. Judd, 


an institution training teachers for the secondary 
schools, Charles S. Meek, superintendent of 
schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

What a rural school has a right to expect of 
an institution training teachers for the rural 
schools, Julian E. Butterworth, professor of edu- 
sation, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

What a teacher has a right to expect in help, 
guidance and professional stimulus from the 
school engaging her services, Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, state commissioner of education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Wednesday, February 27, 2:15 Discus- 
sion groups will take for their topic for the 
Wednesday afternoon session: How can the pub- 
lic schools better serve democracy by a more care- 
ful selection of candidates for teacher training 
institutions, better basal training, better condi- 
tions for improvement in service and correspond- 
ingly better compensation? 

Group 1, county superintendents, J. W. Swee- 
ney, presiding. 

Group 2, cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Bugbee, presiding. Other speakers include: 
E. W. Ireland, Stamford, Conn.; L. P. Hollis, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. P. Vaughan, Chisholm, 
Minn.; C. R. Coblentz, Eaton, Ohio; R. C. Mac- 
Innis, Jefferson, Wis.; I. H. Hart, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


p.m. 
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Group 3, cities of over 10,000 and less than 
50,000 population, Wilbur H. Lynch, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., presiding. Other speakers: J. O. Creager, 
dean, College of Education, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
John B. Heffelfinger, Newton, Kan.; Roy P. Wish- 
art, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. H. Davis, Dillon, Mont. 

Group 4, cities of over 50,000 and less than 
100,000 population, L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, 
Kan., presiding. Better training for entrance, 
David E. Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; training after 
entrance, A. H. Hughey, El] Paso, Tex.; rewards 
for training, Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University ; 
will training and rewards develop a profession? 
Harry DeW. DeGroat, Cortland, N. Y. 


Large City Systems to Be Discussed 


Group 5, cities over 100,000 and less than 
200,000 population, George N. Child, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, presiding. Requisite qualifications of 
the beginning teacher and how to secure them, 
G. W. Frasier, Greeley, Colo.; the active teacher 
a constant student—why, what, when, where? 
P. P. Claxton, Tulsa, Okla.; the place, kind and 
amount of supervision requisite for improved 
teaching service, E. W. Butterfield, Concord, N. H.; 
the relationship between salary schedules and 
teacher service, E. S. Evenden, New York City. 

Group 6, cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich., presiding. What 


Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. 
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counts in the selection of teachers? R. L. Jones, 
Memphis, Tenn.; how long should be the basal 
training for a teacher? M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; what training should be given while in serv- 
ice? C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, IIl.; how stim- 
ulate continuation of training while in service? 
Fred M. Hunter, Denver, Colo. 

Group 7, physical and health education, Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, Albany, N. Y., presiding. 
Health examinations and follow-up phases of 
school health work, Frederick W. Maroney, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; physical education, Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams, Columbia University; discussion, 
A. J. Stoddard, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Group 8, training for administration, Zenos E. 
Scott, Springfield, Mass., presiding. Other speak- 


ers include: Fred Engelhardt, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Me.; 


Thomas W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio; E. E. Lewis, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wednesday, February 27, 7:30 p.m. This eve- 
ning is reserved for college dinners. 

Eminent Speakers on Thursday’s Program 


Thursday, February 28, 9:15 a.m. The theme 
for Thursday’s program is: How can the con- 
vention thesis be answered through character edu- 
cation? The following program will be given: 





E. E. 


Lewis. school of education, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago. 


The scientific investigation of problems of char- 


acter education, William F. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Handicaps of character education in the United 
States, William P. Bagley, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Character education from the point of view of 
the philosophy of education, John J. Tigert, presi- 
dent, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Reports of committees. 

Thursday, February 28, 2:15 p.m. 

Music program, Cleveland public schools. 

Introduction of Uel W. Lamkin, president, 
National Education Association and president, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Introduction of the new U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

Introduction of the newly elected president of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

Address, Hon. Daniel A. Reed, congressman 
from the forty-third district, New York State, and 
chairman of the Committee on Education in the 
House of Representatives. 

Address, Paul V. McNutt, national commander, 
American Legion, and dean of the law school, 
Indiana University. 
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Why Repaint? 


The painted walls and ceilings of the 
school and college do not have to be re- 
painted when they look soiled and stained. 


Paint is made for long service, and 
soiled paint can be washed with 


andolle 


ibrasive 


Petersentr 








sy 


as easily as a china dish. 


Hundreds of schools are saving expense 
by doing away with this repainting cost, 
and the bright color and attractiveness of 
their walls have the appearance of new paint. 


Wyandotte Detergent will not injure 
any surface that water will not harm. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 











The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Cooperation of Schools and Industry 
Is Keynote of Vocation Meeting 


ROM a membership of 1,225 three years ago to a 
Fr membership of 7,000 to-day is the record of the Amer- 

ican Vocational Association which met in annual con- 
vention at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
December 13, 14 and 15. The keynote of the convention 
was cooperation between schools and industry, a subject 
of much interest to the delegates as was shown by the 
capacity attendance at the general meetings, the con- 
ferences and round table discussions. 

The association passed a resolution to the effect that 
it’ would actively engage in furthering the passing of the 
Curtis-Reed bill. It also pledged itself to study inten- 
sively the necessity for investigations relative to educa- 
tional problems concerning pupils of secondary-school age, 
and in the field of adult education. The next meeting of 
the association will be held in New Orleans. R. L. Cooley 
was reelected president and C. W. Sylvester, Baltimore, 
was elected secretary of the association. 

Subjects discussed at the convention included printing 
education, painting and decoration, plumbing, teacher 
training, retail selling, part-time education, industrial 
education and vocational guidance. 


Eminent Educators on Program 


The printing conference was opened under the chair- 
manship of Allen Robinson, principal, Ottman Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing, Baltimore. The speakers at 
this conference were William J. Bogan, superintendent, 
Chicago schools; R. Elmer Throssell, teacher of printing, 
Newark, N. J., Margaret T. McGuire, principal, McCall 
Public School, Philadelphia, Merritt W. Haynes, American 
Type Founders Association, E. E. Vosburg, director, 
printing department, McCall Public School, Ralph B. 
Gallagher, supervisor of printing, New Jersey, Fred J. 
Hartman, director, department of education, United Ty- 
pothete of America, and J. L. Frazier, Edmund G. Gress, 
and Charles McIntyre, editors of trade journals in the 
printing field. 

The painting and decorating meeting was opened by a 
discussion by A. F. Erwin, decorating instructor, McCall 
Public School. Mr. Erwin, a seventy-seven year old vet- 
eran of the teaching profession, told of the possibilities 
of discipline through the student’s confidence in the 
teacher. Others who had part in this program were: H. L. 
Freeland, state supervisor of trades and _ industries, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. Frank of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Charles T. McKee, Pittsburgh decorator, 
E. C. Doty, painting and decorating instructor, Cleveland 
Trade School and A. L. Clark, coordinator of apprentice 
training, Chicago. 

A similar program was held on plumbing education. 
John A. Quinn, vice-president, National Association of 





Master Plumbers, Philadelphia, was chairman of the 
program. 

The banquet meeting on Friday evening filled the large 
ballroom to capacity. R. L. Cooley, president, American 
Vocational Association, presided. 

Several teacher training meetings were held. The 
Michigan, New York, Colorado and California plans of 
certification were discussed. Frank Cushman, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, displayed a chart show- 
ing the government’s methods of evaluating individuals 
and training methods. 

At the general meeting on Thursday, A. C. Kuehnle, 
member, industrial relations committee, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, discussed the part-time school. 
He spoke of the unusual opportunity that the part-time 
school gives to pupils in making it possible for them to 
study and to make money at the same time. He cautioned, 
however, against the danger of pupils’ enrolling in contin- 
uation classes to avoid work. He pointed out that char- 
acter must be built in the school and classroom, and that 
industry should give every aid to industrial training. 
E. C. Broome, superintendent, Philadelphia schools, wel- 
comed the visitors and described the organization of the 
Philadelphia schools for vecational work. 

A number of Philadelphia store educational directors 
took part in the program of the retail selling section. A 
plan for the training of retail meat dealers has been 
developed recently in Philadelphia. 

Howell Cheney, well known manufacturer, and R. L. 
Cooley spoke at the meeting of the part-time education 
section. Those who had part in the program of the in- 
dustrial education section included M. K. Kane, plant 
training engineer, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York City, and Eleanor Little, production 
engineer, United States Rubber Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Speakers at the meeting of the vocational guidance sec- 
tion were Frank M. Leavitt, associate superintendent, 
Pittsburgh schools, Margaret M. Altucker, assistant di- 
rector, research division, National Education Association, 
R. H. Rodgers, chief, division of teacher training and 
research, Milwaukee Vocational School, J. V. Hanna, 
department of psychology, New York University and 
Harry Kitson, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Sections in rehabilitation, home economics and agricul- 
ture were well attended. Trade-school principals held a 
special meeting. 

The house of delegates met Friday afternoon. The 
committee on adult education made a report through 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Dunwoodie Institute, which covered 
many interesting points. 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for use in the schools 


RCA RADIOLA 18— Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-fre- 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated from 
any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly ree- 
ommended for use at points where 
other sets do not provide good recep- 
tion. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakers in different rooms by a single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super - sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A.C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The im- 
proved magnetic type, for use with either 


the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


» WBAL Baltimore 


quency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. 
model (less Radiotrons). 


“ “ “ 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) 


every 


until May 10 through the following stations: 


WJZ New York KOA Denver 
WBZA Boston KDKA Pittsburgh 
WBZ Springfield WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WJR Detroit 

KYW Chicago 


WRV 
WRC 


Richmond 
Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 


Division o1 Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
233 Broadway, New York 
Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by 


Alice Keith. 
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Statue “of Horace Mann in the headquarters building of 
the National Education Association, Washington. 


Statue of Horace Mann Is Placed in 
N.E.A. Headquarters Building 


The memory of Horace Mann, pioneer advocate of free 
public schools, was given new recognition on December 3 
when a bronze statue of the immortal educator was placed 
in the headquarters building of the National Education 
Association in Washington. 

The statue is a replica of one by Emma Stebbins, the 
original of which stands on the state house grounds in 
Boston. The statue, which is the exact size of the orig- 
inal, was given to the association by P. P. Caproni and 
Brothers, Incorporated, Boston, through Walter R. Siders, 
chairman, board of trustees, National Education Associa- 
tion, and field representative, World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. Secretaries of the state education 
associations who were meeting in Washington at that 
time, in addition to 120 members of the association’s staff, 
were present at the dedicatory exercises. 

The presentation address was made by Doctor Siders 
and the gift was accepted for the association by Uel W. 
Lamkin, president. A brief tribute to the part played by 
Horace Mann in the pioneer days of teacher organization 
in America was given by Joy Elmer Morgan. 

Horace Mann, as a legislator, sponsored the creation 
of a state board of education in Massachusetts. He 
became the board’s first secretary and undertook the task 
of reorganizing the school system of the state. He gave 
attention also to the examination of teachers and their 
instruction, to the improvement of school buildings and 
to the raising of school funds by taxation. He encouraged 
school libraries and discarded the slavish textbook method 
of teaching. His influence aided in establishing the first 
normal school in Lexington in 1839, which was later 
moved to Farmingham. 

Horace Mann’s contribution to American education cor- 
responds to the contribution of Washington and Lincoln 
in the field of statecraft. 


Many Improvements Planned 
for West Point 


Proposed improvements at West Point, the United 
States Military Academy, call for expenditures of more 
than $4,000,000, according to an article in School and 
Society. 

Work will soon be started on the new cadet barracks 
which will cost about $1,000,000. Officers’ and enlisted 
men’s quarters will cost over $1,100,000. The gymnasium 
is to be enlarged to almost twice its size at a cost of 
about $500,000, and the proposed World War Memorial 
Building will cost about $2,000,000. The building program 
will cover a period of twelve years of constant construc- 
tion, and preparations are being made to start imme- 
diately by razing the old cadet mess hall which is on the 
site chosen for the new cadet barracks. 

The action is the result of an inspection by the board of 
visitors appointed by Congress, which made the inspec- 
tion with the idea of determining what improvements 
were necessary. 
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says this 
Interior Decorator 
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For interiors at the Warwick, fine 


apartment hotel of Houston, Texas, 
almost 200 gallons of Barreled 
Sunlight were used 


ITH a smoothness of tex- 

ture and a richness of 
depth equalled only by more 
expensive enamels . . . Moder- 
ate in first cost. . . Economical 
in maintenance Barreled 
Sunlight is employed for fine 
interior painting by an ever- 
growing number of schools. 


When used in the pure white 
Barreled Sunlight is guaran- 
teed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and 
Flat. Drums and cans. Easy 
to tint. For priming use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
47-A Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Branches: New 
York — Chicago — San Fran- 
cisco. Distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. 
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U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your booklet, “Interiors of Lasting 
Whiteness,”’ and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
I am interested in the finish checked here. 
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High-School Musicians Postpone 
Trip to Europe 


The proposed trip of the National High-School Orches- 
tra to Europe next summer to play before the Anglo- 
Music and the World Conference 
on Education has, for reasons, definitely been 
postponed until, possibly, 1931. There was a feeling, too, 
that it would be better for such a trip to wait until the 
National High-School Orchestra and Band Camp had be- 
come more thoroughly established and dates arranged to 
permit a four weeks’ period of preparation at the camp 
befcre sailing, as this would enable the orchestra to give 
much better performances than would be possible other- 


wise. 


Conference 
financial 


American 


New Association Will Promote 
Mouth Health in Schools 


The health of the young, and the old too for that 
matter, depends so much upon conditions in the mouth 
that a nationwide effort is being made to educate teachers, 
parents and all who are responsible for the care and 
training of the young, in respect to ways and means of 
preserving and promoting mouth hygiene. 

The American Mouth Health Association has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of disseminating information re- 
garding mouth health through every available channel. 
An elaborate organization is projected with a view to 
interesting and utilizing women’s organizations, educa- 
tional groups, fraternal and civic organizations, health 
organizations, industrial groups and religious bodies. The 
association will cooperate with schools and colleges and 
also with all health agencies. The American Mouth 
Health Association is a philanthropic institution devoted 
to public service without gain. It is under the direction 
of a board of trustees of which Thomas B. Hartzell is 
president, Jacob G. Cohen, secretary and Henry P. Boos, 
treasurer. 

An advisory board is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon general, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn, and past president, American Medical 
Association; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, director, Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health, Good Housekeeping Magazine; Dr. 
Milton J. Rosenau, director, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University; Dr. William H. Howell, director, 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Irving Fisher, professor and dean, De- 
partment of Political Economy, Yale University, and 
chairman, hygiene reference board, Life Extension Insti- 
tute; Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, emeritus professor of medi- 
cine, Johns Hopkins University, and past president, Na- 
tional Committee of Mental Hygiene; Dr. Harvey J. 
Burkhart, director, Rochester Dental Dispensary and past 
president, American Dental Association. 

Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenel, professor, preventive medicine, 
University of Missouri, and past president, American 
Public Health Association; Dr. William A. Evans, health 
editor, Chicago Tribune syndicate, and professor of sani- 


tary science, Northwestern University Medical School; 
Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, director, dental division, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.; Dr. H. C. Sherman, professor, 
food chemistry, Columbia University; Dr. George J. 
Fisher, deputy chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of 
America; Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, past president, Ameri- 
can Dental Association; Dr. M. V. O’Shea, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, editor, Junior Home 
Magazine, and editor, The NATION’s ScHOooLs; Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of education, Atlanta, 
Ga; Dr. Haven Emerson, professor, public health admin- 
istration, Columbia University, and associate editor, the 
Survey; Dr. F. Blaine Rhobotham, president, American 
Society for Promotion of Children’s Dentistry; Dr. John P. 
Buckley, past president, American Dental Association. 

Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw, professor, diseases of children, 
Albany Medical College, and past president, American 
Child Hygiene Association; Frank J. Bruno, director, de- 
partment of social work, Washington University; Dr. 
T. Stuart Hart, chairman, executive committee, American 
Heart Association; Dr. Frederick A. Bricker, periodontist, 
Hollywood, Calif.; Dr. William H. Peters, health commis- 
sioner, Cincinnati; Dr. J. A. Blue, exodontist, radiodontist, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., commissioner 
of health, New York State; Grace Abbott, chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; Dr. 
William R. Davis, director, bureau of mouth hygiene, 
Michigan Department of Health; Dr. Alfred C. Fones, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Dr. R. S. Towne, former chairman, 
mouth hygiene and preventive dentistry section, American 
Dental Association; Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, associate 
director, American Child Health Association. 


Pennsylvania Educator Is Named 
on State Council 





Dr. LeRoy A. King, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed a 
member of the state council of education by the governor 
of Pennsylvania, John S. Fisher. Professor King, as a 
member of the faculty of therschool of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has had wide experience in 
educational administration. He should be a valuable mem- 
ber of the council because of his special research into the 
problems of educational finance in the state. 


Gift From Rockefeller Replaces 
Old Tokyo Library 


The new Imperial University Library, Tokyo, Japan, 
which replaces the one destroyed in 1923 by the earth- 
quake, was recently dedicated. A gift of 4,000,000 yen 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., provided funds for the 
building. According to an announcement in School and 
Society, the new library contains 600,000 volumes, which 
are mostly gifts from America and Great Britain. The 
dedication ceremonies were attended by the American 
and British ambassadors and the minister of education. 
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The 


Greatest 
Educational 
Experiment 


11,000 children and 232 teachers in twelve cities 
took part in a ten weeks’ test—the greatest single 
experiment ever conducted in education. 5,500 
pupils taught with the aid of Eastman Classroom 
Films gained 33% More in geography and 15% 
more in general science than an equal number 
taught without them. 

The results brilliantly justify the present pro- 
gram—scientific, deliberate, discriminating —by 
which Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. will ulti- 
mately fill the film needs of every branch of edu- 
cation. 

Every teacher, superintendent, board member 
and director of visual education should know about 
this significant new note in education. 


Write for the booklet that tells the story of Eastman Classroom Films 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ever Conducted 
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Coolidge Endowment Fund for 
Deaf School Sought 


A strenuous campaign has been started to raise a 
$2,000,000 Coolidge endowment fund to be used in mod- 
ernizing the buildings and equipment of the Clark School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., according to an an- 
nouncement in the Journal of Education. Earl P. Charl- 
ton, Fall River, Mass., is chairman of the drive, and he 
explains that the object is to present the check to Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, who was formerly a teacher at the Clark 
School, while she is still the first lady of the land. Among 
the plans for improvement of the school is the establish- 
ment of a department for the thorough investigation of 
problems relating to the deaf. 


Reading Course for Parents 
Is Published 


Various aspects of child development are presented to 
parents in a reading course published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. The course has been prepared in 
response to a demand of leaders of parent groups. 

“The importance of education in the home can be 
realized when one considers that parents have actual or 
nominal supervision of children, between birth and 
eighteen years of age, 151,380 hours, while teachers have 
them during the same period only 6,300 hours,” a state- 
ment by the bureau says. 

In the selection of books, the bureau had the advice of 
experts in the field of child psychology and parent edu- 
cation. A series of questions is given with each title 
by which the parent or group following the course may 
test his understanding of what he has read. 


Death Takes B. K. Hollister 


B. K. Hollister, secretary of The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
Publishing Co., died suddenly, January 3, at his residence 
in Chicago. His death was caused by heart disease. Mr. 
Hollister had been connected with the publishing business 
for many years and to him goes the credit for conceiving 
the idea of publishing The NATION’s SCHOOLS as a 
magazine of research into educational administration. 
Mr. Hollister was well known to many of those serving 
the school field, and up to the day of his death had been 
active in the management of the affairs of the company. 


Radio Ruling Deprives Iowa Pupils 
of Damrosch Program 


After having made arrangements to hear the concerts 


that are broadcast every Friday morning by Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, New York Symphony Orchestra, 


few Iowa schools have been able to hear the music due 
to a ruling of the Federal Radio Commission for Iowa. 


An item in Midland Schools urges the 26,000 teachers and 
the 713,000 school children of the state to use their influ- 
ence to have the commission give WHO, a centrally 
located station, full-time broadcasting rights so that the 
schools may receive the programs. Numerous schools in 
the state had already made definite arrangements to 
take advantage of this unusual chance to give their pupils 
a first-hand cultural education. 


Woman Educator Is Awarded $5,000 
Pictorial Review Prize 


The fifth American woman to receive the Pictorial 
Review award of $5,000, presented each year to a woman 
who has made a distinctive contribution to the world of 
letters, arts, science or social science, is Martha Berry, 
creator of the Berry Schools, Rome, Ga. Miss Berry, 
through her schools, has achieved a remarkable success 
in raising the standards of education not only in the 
mountains of North Georgia but throughout the entire 
South. 

Others to receive the award were Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, for her colony at Peterboro, N. H.; Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, for her Moonlight Schools in the South- 
ern mountains; Sara Graham-Mulhall, for her fight 
against the drug traffic and Eva Le Gallienne, for her 
work in the Civic Repertory Theater. 








Many New Buildings Opened 
in Ohio 

Everything possible is being done to meet the educa- 
tional needs throughout the state of Ohio, as is indicated 
by figures published in a late issue of the Ohio Teacher. 
Sixteen schools that are valued at well over $2,000,000 
have recently been dedicated. Work has been started on 
two new buildings that will call for expenditures amount- 
ing to around $800,000. In Trumbull County, Wood 
County, Lebanon, Springfield, East Cleveland and Cleve- 
land the proposed expenditures for the immediate future 
amount to more than $4,500,000. Besides these, there 
are many other buildings under construction. 


10.000 Danish Pupils Take Part 
in Jubilee Meeting 


A centenary celebration of the introduction of gymnas- 
tics into the common schools of Denmark was celebrated 
by a jubilee “Sport Meet” participated in by boys and 
girls of all the common schools of Denmark and by chil- 
dren from Oslo, Gothenburg and Malmo, according to a 
translation of a report of the meet from the Stockholm 
journal, “Svensk Lararetidning.”’ 

The jubilee was attended by more than 10,000 per- 
sons. Besides the celebration of the centenary of gym- 
nastics in Denmark, the meet marked the united feeling 
of the various Scandinavian countries which participated. 
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Direct Action 
Gets Results 


HE direct action of hundreds of 

needle-like sprays under full 
head of pressure, shooting straight 
at the dishes with the same force 
from above as below, is the simple 
secret of why 


Colt Autosan 
Dishwashing Machines 


wash all kinds of china, glassware 
and silver — cleaner, quicker and 
more economically. 


Eight models — meeting every dish- 
washing requirement of hotels, res- 
taurants, colleges, schools, cafeterias 
and clubs —from $615 to $3750. 





Tr 
G 
Model C-2 
Capacity: 1000 to 1500 persons per meal 
Cafeteria Service 
In Copper, $1950 In Monel, $2350 


oe 


ASK YOUR KITCHEN EQUIPMENT HOUSE 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Autosan Division 
Hartford - Connecticut 
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California Superintendent Is New 
Education Commissioner 


The new commissioner of education for the United 
States is William John Cooper, state superintendent of 
public instruction for California. He has been appointed 
to that post by President Coolidge to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. J. J. Tigert when he 
left to become president of the University of Florida. 


New High-School Building for 
Asheville, N. C. 


The new high-school building at Asheville, N. C., now 
ready for occupancy, is one of the most attractive school 
plants in the Southern states and has accommodations for 
every phase of work that is carried on in a modern high 
school. 

Built of gray granite blocks, it stands on the top of 
a hill near the eastern section of the city where it 
creates an imposing picture. In addition to housing the 
high-school department of the system, the new building 
also provides rooms for the new junior college recently 
established as part of the public-school system of Ashe- 
ville. W. L. Brooker is the superintendent and Lee H. 
Edwards, the principal. 


Veteran New York Educator Dies 


Erwin Baker Whitney, superintendent of schools, fourth 
supervisory district of Broome County, N. Y., died sud- 
denly at his home in Whitney Point, N. Y., on the evening 
of December 8. The cause of his death was given as 
angina pectoris. Mr. Whitney was sixty-two years old. 

Mr. Whitney was graduated from the Cortland Normal 
School in 1889 and was for four years principal of the 
Chenango Forks High School, Chenango Forks, N. Y. In 
1893 he was elected school commissioner of the second 
or western district of Broome County and held that post 
until the creation of the present four rural: school dis- 
tricts, when he was elected superintendent of the northern 
or fourth supervisory district in which office he continued 
until his death. 





National High-School Orchestra 
Camp to Open June 23 


The 1929 National High-School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., will open June 23 and close 
August 18, thus giving 300 high-school boy and girl 
musicians eight full weeks of study and recreation amidst 
the tall pines of the northern country. The major activi- 
ties will be an orchestra of 150 players, a band of ninety 
players, and a chorus of sixty singers. 

By “doubling,” the orchestra will number 220, the band 
150, and the chorus 100. Each section of the orchestra 
and band will be in charge of an artist-performer who 


will sit with his section at all rehearsals, drill his section 
at sectional rehearsals and give private lessons to those 
needing or desiring these. 

The concert schedule will include regular Sunday after- 
noon and evening concerts, with special features for each 
concert. Guest conductors will probably include Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, New York Symphony Orchestra; 
Frederick Stock, conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, whose compositions are known the 
world over, and Albert Stoessel, associate conductor, New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector, Eastman School of Music and one of the outstand- 
ing young composers of America, and Leo Sowerby, Chi- 
cago’s celebrated composer and conductor, are writing 
symphonic works that will be given their first perform- 
ance at Interlochen Bow! under their personal direction. 


Oldest Women’s College Loses Its 
Identity in Merger 


The oldest women’s college in this country is no more. 
Oxford College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has ended a 
history of ninety-eight years by merging with Western 
College for Women at Oxford. 

Oxford College originated as a sister school to Miami 
University that the daughters of Miami faculty mem- 
bers might have educational advantages. Professors of 
Miami University, which was at the time only twelve 
years old, gave their services to the college for women. 

Western College for Women was founded in 1853 and 
has gradually increased its endowments until it has 
assets of nearly two million dollars. 





Many Attend Meeting of 
State Superintendents 


A meeting of the National Council of State Superin- 
tendents and the Acting Commission of Education, 
Department of the Interior, was held at Washington, De- 
cember 11 and 12 and was attended by approximately 
sixty state superintendents and their assistants. Many 
interesting subjects were discussed on both days with a 
particularly interesting presentation of financial state- 
ments as followed in Pennsylvania, explained by John 
A. H. Keith, superintendent of public instruction for the 
state. State school statistical reports and records as 
done in Kansas were presented by George A. Allen, Jr., 
state superintendent of public instruction of Kansas. 

A symposium on publicity was presented by C. G. St. 
John, South Dakota; Ernest W. Butterfield, New Hamp- 
shire, and W. F. Bond, Mississippi. Another symposium 
on state equaliation funds and their distribution was 
ent of schools at Somerville, Mass. 

Wisconsin, and Albert S. Cook, Maryland. 

Other speakers on the program were: John William 
Cooper, California; Agnes M. Samuelson, Iowa; T. H. 
Harris, Louisiana; R. E. Tidwell, Alabama; Webster H. 
Pearce, Michigan; Charles H. Elliott, New Jersey; Fran- 
cis G. Blair, Illinois, and J. M. McConnell, Minnesota. 
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They Promote Classroom Efficiency! 


OSTURE, utility, and classroom efficiency — these are the factors which 
are kept in mind constantly by those who design and develop Heywood- 
Wakefield school furniture. 


Such features as the shape of every seat, height from floor, distance from desk 
to desk, slant and curve of back, and many other essential points have been 


scientifically worked out in the building of this school furniture. 


Before you decide about school seating, send for a catalogue or, better still, ask 
a representative to call and explain to you why Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture will improve classroom efficiency. 

PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION SALES OFFICES 








Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. New Orleans, La. Portland, Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 

\ ansas i VIO Om. \ Seattle. Wash. 
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New Courses of Study for 
Indiana High Schools 


New courses of study for the high schools of Indiana 
that have been in the process of preparation since last 
May have been sent by the inspection division of 
the Indiana Department of Education to _ several 
out-of-state colleges and universities, to state departments 
of education, to all educational publishers whose books 
were state adopted, to all city, town and county superin- 
tendents of Indiana, to departments of education of all 
colleges, normal schools and universities of the state, to 
all libraries of these higher institutions, to all private and 
parochial schools and to many other agencies and organ- 
izations interested in the public schools of the state. Due 


to limited financial facilities, it was not possible to place 
a new course of study in the hands of each teacher for his 
own private use and consequently, local school officials to 
whom these copies were sent, have been asked to make this 
information available for each teacher by direct access, 
group conferences, faculty meetings and by mimeographed 
forms. 





Philadelphia Bank Makes 
Loans to Teachers 


That steps have been taken to brighten teachers’ rainy 
days is revealed in the announcement made by the Mitten 
Bank of Philadelphia, to the effect that sums as high as 
$1,000 will be loaned to teachers without collateral or 
endorsement, according to a report in the Journal of 
Education. The interest rate on these loans is fixed at 
6 per cent, and as much as $200 will be loaned without 
any inquiry as to what use will be made of it. 





Pupils Participate in “Big News” 
Contest 


Potential newspapermen and women in the schools of 
Washington, D. C., and the vicinity are contributing 
articles to the Washington Post in a “Big News” contest 
being conducted by that newspaper. Interest in current 
events, judgment as to their relative importance and skill 
in English composition are elements in the contest. A 
prize of $5 each week is given for the best 250-word essay 
by a school child in grade and junior high schools and 
for the best by a pupil in senior high school, telling what 
was the big news of the previous week. 





Unrestricted Freedom Is Lot of 
St. John’s Senior Fellows 


Three senior fellowships, carrying with them an un- 
precedented amount of freedom, have been created by the 
board of visitors, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
The sole requirement to be made of a senior fellow is 










that he must be in residence at St. John’s during the 
academic year. In that year he is not required to attend 
classes. Neither is he required to take examinations. 
At the end of the year he is to be given a degree. 

“Complete and absolute freedom to pursue the intellee- 
tual life in residence in St. John’s College’ in whatever 
manner and direction he himself chooses, as the guest of 
the college,” is to be the lot of the senior fellow, according 
to the announcement. 


How Buffalo Evening-School 
Pupils Make Time Count 


Evening-school pupils of Buffalo, N. Y., turned out last 
year articles of clothing, handiwork of various kinds, 
furniture and household furniture to the value of $212,- 
187, according to a government statement. 

At an actual cost of $62,483 articles valued conserva- 
tively at $212,187 were made by pupils in evening school$ 
of Buffalo, N. Y., last year. The 6,922 persons enrolled 
turned out 27,599 articles, comprising clothing, dress ac- 
cessories, embroidery work, woven goods, quilts, basketry, 
reed work, furniture and other household furnishings. 
The evening classes specialized last year in making over 
old clothing, and hundreds of well-made garments were 
produced at little cost other than the expenditure of time 
and effort. 





University of California 
Has First Dormitory 


A gift of $350,000 from Mrs. Philip E. Bowles to the 
University of California, Los Angeles, has made possible 
the construction of the first university owned dormitory, 
Bowles Hall. According to an announcement in School 
and Society for December, the building is nearing com- 
pletion, and will be opened for men students in January. 

The dormitory will accommodate 105 men. There will 
be forty-six suites of two bedrooms and study, two suites 
of one bedroom and study, and eleven single rooms. The 
rates will include both room and board. 





Yale Students Seek Caste 
Classification 


That the students as well as faculty members and edu- 
cational authorities are beginning to realize a decided 
distinction between two classes of students, has been re- 
vealed at Yale University where members of the student 
body have requested that a caste distinction be made 
among the students, according to an article in the 
American Educational Digest. 

The two classes of students specified are, first, those 
who come to college for the social and athletic advan- 
tages and, second, those who are attracted by scholastic 
opportunities. It is maintained that such a classification 
would place all students in a better position to obtain the 
desired results. 
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. . . but only a fence 
enforces safety. 


CHILD’S memory is not dependable. In 

the excitement of play, speeding cars are 
forgotten. Safety does not depend on “remem- 
bering” when the playground is enclosed with 
an Anchor Playground Fence. Safety is en- 
forced. Headlong dashes are stopped at the 
boundary of the playground. 


Why carry this responsibility of human life? 
An Anchor Fence will relieve you of it. The 
complete Anchor National Fencing Service is 
at your call. Wire or write our nearest office 
today. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. 1. 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh: St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representat.ves in other principal cities 
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For Doors that 








Ten Thousand Times a Term 
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No. 20 and No. 25 Single Acting 


Floor Checks 


Stamina! Grit! That’s what school 
doors demand of a Floor Check. Open- 
ing six to eight times a day by hundreds 
of pupils is the normal requirement. 
But the American boy, late for school, 
is not gentle with the school door. The 
same boy released from studies scarcely 
stops to consider the mechanism that 
operates the door, as he shoulders his 
way to freedom. 

That’s why Rixson “Twenty” or “Twen- 
ty-five” is the economical Floor Check 
for installation in new school buildings, 
or replacement when other checks give 
way. Although recommended for heav- 
iest duty—even for cast metal doors up 
to 475 pounds—these Rixson Checks al- 
low doors to be opened by kindergarten 
children, and close them gently without 
a slam. 

Write for full description, or refer 


to Sweet’s Architectural Catalog 
(New Edition). 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 
4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, II. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators & Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays and Holders 
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EARL E. SMULL is now the supervising principal of the 
schools at Bridgeport, Pa. 


T. C. GrRIMEs is the newly appointed superintendent of 
schools at Emerson, Neb. He was formerly the superin- 
tendent in Custer County, Nebraska. 


H. O. BrxLer has resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Fairmount, Neb., and has accepted a similar appoint- 
ment at Cozad, Neb. 

LuLA B. REED is the new superintendent of schools in 
Montgomery County, succeeding Mrs. HATTIE 
HouGH, resigned. 


Iowa, 


L. A. PacKARD, formerly principal of the high school at 
Huron, Mich., has been appointed to succeed H. A. 
DAVIS as superintendent of the Huron schools. Mr. DAVIS 
is retiring from the educational field. 


IRA C. LANDIS is the newly elected superintendent of 
schools at Riverside, Calif. 


H. C. Perray, after forty-five years of service in the 
public schools, has resigned as principal of the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Oakland, Calif. 


C. E. CHENOWETH is the new superintendent of schools 
at Bakersfield City, Calif. 


EVERETT W. IRELAND was recently elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Somerville, Mass. 


C. V. Krizcore has resigned as county superintendent 
of schools for Noble County, Indiana, and RoMA MILLER 
has been appointed to succeed him. 


W. C. Witey, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Ridgeville, Ind., has received a similar appointment at 
Jonesboro, Ind. 


IRA L. PLUMMER has received the appointment as super- 
intendent of schools at Oakes, N. D., succeeding L. B. 
SLATER, resigned. 


G. W. GorkE has resigned his position as principal of 
the Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas, and 
will become superintendent of schools at Brownsville, 
Texas. 

RAYMOND E. PINKHAM recently took over his new duties 
as superintendent of schools at Weehauken, N. J. 


W. G. LupLow, for six years principal of the La Porte 
High School, La Porte, Ind., has tendered his resignation, 
and AGNES V. ANDERSON, former dean of girls, has been 
named temporary principal in his place. 


OwEN JAMES has resigned as principal of the high 
school, Miami, Okla., and will retire from the educational 
field. 


O. J. Mouton has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Wethersfield, Conn., and has accepted the ap- 
pointment as supervising principal of the schools in Nep- 
tune Township, N. J. His successor is WILSON GREER, 
formerly superintendent at Groton, Conn. 


THOMAS FREENEY is the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Brooksville, Miss. 





R. W. BARDWELL, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Rock Island, IIl., has been engaged as superintendent of 
the Madison, Wis., schools. 


FRANK BOREN has resigned as principal of the Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, Calif., and is now superin- 
tendent of schools at San Mateo, Calif. 


CHARLES L. JOHNS is the new superintendent of schools 
at Huntington Park, Calif. He was formerly vice-prin- 
cipal of the high school there. 


H. M. Harpy has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of schools at Glenrock, Wyo. 


LESTER K. Ape, formerly dean of the State Teachers’ 
College, West Chester, Pa., is the newly appointed prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN C. ANTHONY resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of schools at Danvers, Mass., in order to accept a 
similar appointment at Dedham, Mass. His successor is 
IvAN G. SmitH, formerly principal of the Holten High 
School, Danvers, and Mr. Smith’s successor is CoRNELIUS 
F. DUNN who has been submaster at Holten High School. 


O. F. BARNARD is the newly appointed superintendent 
of schools for Atchison County, Kansas, succeeding ADA 
SMITH, resigned. 


L. W. ADAMS resigned his position as superintendent of 
schools at Casselton, N. D., and will accept a similar 
appointment at Anoka, Minn. 


HEROLD HUNT, who resigned as principal of St. John’s 
High School, Baraga, Mich., has been succeeded by 
WALTER R. CLEMINSON, formerly principal of the con- 
solidated high schools at Baraga. 


JUSTIN A. MORRISON, having resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Lincoln Park, Mich., has been succeeded 
by C. C. FRANCE, supervisor of instruction in the Lincoln 
Park schools. 


LAYTON SMUTZ is the newly elected principal of schools 
at Rokeby, Neb. 


E. L. WEAVER, who served for eleven years as super- 
intendent of schools at Clarinda, Ia., has accepted the 
superintendency at Scotts Bluff, Neb. Eart C. DUNCAN 
is his successor at Clarinda. 


ALLEN R. NIEMAN is the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of the consolidated school at Buck Creek, Ia. 


H. S. UPJOHN is the new superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles County, California. 


HIRAM ALEXANDER has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at Merna, Neb. 


W. S. Briscoe, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools at Kellogg, Idaho, has been appointed principal 
of the Chabot School, Oakland, Calif. 


W. A. FERGUSON, principal of the Union High School, 
Portersville, Calif., died following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. B. H. GRISEMER, vice-principal, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. ng 
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LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS HIGH SCHOOL 
One of the Most Beautiful Schools in America 


HE newly completed Little Rock, 

Arkansas, High School is not 
alone a beautiful building; but is 
equipped and furnished throughout 
with the finest. 


IT is significant that the gymnasium 
equipment and the steel locker equip- 
ment were designed and supplied by 
Medart. Fifty-five years’ experience 
means much; not alone in manufac- 
turing; but in the ability to make a 
real contribution to the physical side 
of education. For gymnasium and 





locker equipment, Medart products 
and Medart service offer an un- 


matched combination The Little Rock High School locker equip- 
. ment consists of more than thirty-five 
hundred Medart Steel Lockers of the r 
cessed type as shown in the above illus- 
Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog or Steel Locker tration. 


Catalog sent on request 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO. : 3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis 


LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STEEL CABINETS and the JUNIOR LINE for the HOME 


{toc 1873—Makers of GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, wom | 
PLAYGROUND. 
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In the Educational Field 








Dr Homer H. SEERLEY has become president emeritus 
of Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
Dr. O. R. LATHAM has accepted the appointment as his 
successor. 


FRANK A. HENDERSON is the recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Burbank, Calif. 


Mrs. GLADYS BRADLEY has been named as the new 
superintendent of schools in Osceola County, Iowa, to 
succeed ELIZABETH TREI, resigned. 


CHARLES G. HETHERINGTON, who was formerly director 
of the grade schools at Elmira, N. Y., has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of schools at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
which was left vacant following the resignation of W. 
EUGENE DEMELT. 


FRANK M. SMITH has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Johnson City, N. Y. 


THURSTON J. DAviges has resigned as headmaster of the 
Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y., because of poor health. 
MITCHELL GRATWICK will fill the vacancy. 


JOSEPH E. JEFFERY, now principal of the Congress High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., will become head of the new 
Bassick Junior High School, which is almost completed. 
The Congress school building will be used as an addition 
to the Central High School, under the supervision of 
JAMES C. Moore, principal. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has succeeded the late WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE 
as president of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. 


U. E. DIENER has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of schools at Celina, Ohio, and has accepted a similar 
position at Van Wert, Ohio. 


THOMAS G. SYLER, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Shanesville, Ohio, has been appointed county superin- 
tendent of schools in Holmes County, Ohio. A. C. BAHLER 
has been named as his successor. 


J. F. ALForD is the new superintendent of the Fair- 
field centralized school, Madison County, Ohio. 


GEORGE E. BOWMAN has accepted the appointment as 
superintendent of schools at Marion, Ohio. 


Susan M. Dorsey has resigned the superintendency of 
the city schools, Los Angeles, Calif. FRANK A. BOUELLE, 
assistant superintendent, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy, and W. W. Tritt will succeed Mr. BOUELLE. 


Dr. ELBERT W. GRIFFITH, who has been superintendent 
of schools at Glen Falls, N. Y., for twenty-seven years, 
died from injuries received when he was struck by an 
automobile. 


Rev. G. Morris SMITH has been elected president of 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Dr. HerRvIN U. Roop, who has been associated with 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 


IRA INSCO CAMMACK, superintendent of schools in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., has retired after serving in that office for 
the last fifteen years. 


CHARLES A. WALKER, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Chelmsford, Mass., has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools at Maynard, Mass. 


WILSON HAWKINS has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of schools at Canton, Ohio. 


GEORGE H. MERIDETH, who has been assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Bisbee, Ariz., is now holding a 
similar position at Pasadena, Calif. 


Dr. HERMAN LEE DONOVAN took up his duties as the 
new president of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky., October 25. 


Dr. HARVEY NATHANIEL DAvis became the third presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
November 23. 


A. B. Davis recently retired as principal of the high 
school at Mount Vernon, N. Y. He has served thirty-five 
years in that capacity. 


HENRY SMITH has been elected superintendent of schools 
at South Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. F. STAUFFER was recently appointed assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J. 


O. S. MAUSETH, formerly of Henderson, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elbow Lake, Minn. 


Morris J. BAMBERGER, for twenty-eight years principal 
of the Bergen Street School, Newark, N. J., died recently 
after a short illness. 


Dr. F. C. WAGNER, president, Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Terre Haute, Ind., was instantly killed when he was 
struck by an interurban car as he was leaving the school 
campus. 


R. N. Taytor, formerly supervising principal of the 
Hellertown Public Schools, Hellertown, Pa., is now as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Northampton County, 
Pa. M. E. Ituick is Mr. Taylor’s successor at Heller- 
town. 





Southern Music Educators to 
Meet in March 


The Southern Conference for Music Education, of which 
William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C., is president, will 
meet in Asheville, N. C., March 6, 7 and 8. It is expected 
that the Federated Music Clubs of North Carolina will 
convene in Asheville at the same time. The All-Southern 
High-School Orchestra and Chorus will also meet in 
Asheville, March 4 to 8. This brings into assembly one 
of the greatest musical gatherings in the history of North 
Carolina. 

The following states are included in the Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. 
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A DURAFLEX TILE INSTALLATION 


[ n the offices of the Retail Credit Association, 
Association of Commerce Building, Baltimore. 














OR QUIET, EASY-TREAD FLOORS 
..--- A Resilient Tile 


with the Durability and Economy 
of DURAFLEX-A FLOORING 


For years Duraflex-A—permanent, resilient, ductile 
flooring material—has met the enthusiastic approval of 
Architects, Builders and Property Owners. Duraflex 
Tile is made of the same easy-tread, long-wearing ma- 
terial. The principal differences are that the composition 
has been allowed to set for cutting into individual tiles; 
decorative effects are possible by contrasting colors; and 


the floors can be used immediately after laying. 


The result is that you can specify Duraflex Tile and 
be sure of the following advantages: (1) A restful 
flooring surface that deadens sound—because it is resil- 
ient. (2) Long service—hbecause of the. time-tested 
Duraflex formula of resilient and wear-resistant ingre- 
dients (this Tile resists the effects of pounding feet 
and is impervious to acids, alkalis, fire or water). 
(3) Attractive appearance — because of availability in 


soft shades of red, tan, brown, green, blue, grey and 


black. 


surface does not absorb foreign matter. (5) Economical 


(4) Sanitary — because its smooth, impervious 


—because of long wear, moderate initial cost and 
extremely low maintenance costs. For these reasons, 
Duraflex Tile is highly recommended for floors in hos- 
pitals, schools, apartment buildings, churches, office 


buildings, institutions, ete. 


Before you specify any type of tiling, let us send you 
our Color Chart of different designs, with other detailed 
information. If a solid, seamless, one-piece floor surface 
is preferable for your need, ask also for the data on 


Duraflex-A. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DURAFLEX 
TILE 


DURAFLEX-A FLOORING 














New Speed Lathe! 


The new Union Speed Lathe manufactured by Gall- 
meyer & Livingston Company is the most advanced 
lathe ever offered to schools. Students can operate 
this new lathe with much greater accuracy, doing 
better work. There are many desirable features 
about this new machine. May we give you complete 
information? Built in three sizes in single speed 
and multiple speed. 


Woodworking Machines for Every 
School Purpose 


Gallmeyer & Livingston Company manufacture wood- 
working machines that are especially adapted for school 
use. Our. engineers are constantly studying school 
needs, with the result that no other machines on the 
market offer the advantages you will find in Gallmeyer 
& Livingston Union Machines. By all means get the 
Gallmever & Livingston catalog before you decide on 
any machine. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CRUP SO4p 


@™ THar saveLasor “@ 
AND PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO COSTLY: FLOORS: 


REX POTASH 
Liquid Scrub 
Compound 


REX-PINE 


‘Pine Cleanser 


LINO-SAN 
Liquid Linseed 
Soap 


Wsr manufacture Liquid 
Serub Soaps for every type of floor 
—Linoleum, Cork-carpet, Mastic, 
Magnesite, Rubber, Paint, Tile, 
Marble, Terrazza or Mosaic. 


Every cleanser we offer is 
made to serve a specific need. It 
will clean. thoroughly and rapidly 
and yet thayé no injurious effect 
whatsoever on the floor itself, 

Floor Manufacturers have hearti- 
ly endorsed Huntington Service which helps 


users find the right cleanser for each type 
of floor. Write us. ; 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON ~/ND. 











et US Rocior 
Your Sick Floor 


No matter how badly worn it may be now—after 
our treatment it will be a better floor than on the 
day you first used it. Every day in various cities 
our crews of floor exnerts are modernizing old, un- 
sightly floors. We re-surface them with a Marble- 
loid flooring and do not put you to the expense of 
removing the old wood or concrete. The re-surfaced 
floor is decorative, sanitary. easily cleaned, durable, 
fireproof, warm, foot-easy, and inexpensive. 


Detach and mail coupon for details and samples 
THE MARBLELOID CO., 241 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


“Terrazzo Type, Travertine Terrazzo,” ‘‘Marblelized Rub- 
ber Tile.” and ‘Plastic Magnesia’ Floorings; also Eastern 
Agents for ‘‘Tile-Tex” resilient floor tile. 





PIN THIS TO LETTERHEAD 











' Send .Information about 
| Marbl eloid Floorines 


| pARBLELOIy 


aomines 


LEONARD PETERSONG CO., Inc. 


Announce 


the most complete and compre- 
hensive catalog ever published 
covering the following equip- 
ment... . 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
VOCATIONAL 


This catalog, just off the press, will be ready 
for distribution in January. We will gladly 
send a copy upon request to School Officials 
and Architects. 


JUST A LINE WILL BRING YOURS 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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THE 
AIR-AN-LITE 


Double Roll Shade 
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soe ROE The Air-an-Lite 
| double roll shade 
; 

















when made with 
Maxwell’s “Life- 
| p| time” Canvas _in- 





Efficient 
School 
Lighting! 


AYLINE Units have solved 
the problem of many repre- 
sentative schools throughout the 
country. They eliminate shad- 
ows and eye strain by giving 
perfect illumination. Their per- 
: formance measured in terms of 
Let us help you solve your shading problems. light intensity reaches an average of 90 per cent, the highest 
There Is a Distributor Near You ever attained in modern school lighting units. 


Literature and complete data may be had for the asking. Our engineers 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” will gladly analyze your lighting problems, make recommendations and 
submit samples for test purposes. This service entails no obligation. 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 
THE KAYLINE COMPANY 
2 a ee ee ee O08 Tenn Be 6 s.canic dds edecacncncks Cleveland, Ohio 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 






sures your securing 

the best results 
ee aa from window light 
2 = a SS | and ventilation. 
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PATENTED _ 


The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish. We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 
accessories. 





































An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 

















Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 









MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 













SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


| 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT | Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING | personal use. 
| 
| 


BALTIMORE, MD. 00690000 06.00 60's 00.06 0465 6660 66800 086 0.46064 04606 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools _ has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 














“Neediess 
Noise 


If Your Chairs Are Not 
Equipped with Chair Tips 
That Really Eliminate 
Noise, You Are Tolerating 
an Unnecessary Nuisance. 


Write Today for Free Sample 
Set of CLINCHER TIPS 


CLINCHER CUSHION CHAIR TIP CO. 


FULLERTON CALIF. 















































Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 









































Make the most of 
classroom windows 


VERY bit of daylight that you can let into 

classrooms is valuable now. For daylight 
is scarce these short winter days and young 
eyes must be guarded from strain. Make sure 
that every classroom gets its quota of daylight 
by keeping windows clean the easy Oakite 
way. 
A mild solution of Oakite works wonders on 
dirty windows. Cloudy deposits, soot, grease 
and other dirt are quickly loosened by the 
vigorous cleaning action of this sudsless mate- 
rial. Then a rinse leaves the panes spotless 
and clear as crystal. No soapy film remains to 
keep out light and quickly collect more dirt, 
because Oakite contains no soap or soap pow- 
ders. 
The speed and thoroughness with which work 
is done with Oakite will enable you to keep 
down expenses on all school cleaning. It will 
pay you to investigate. Write for booklets 
giving formulas and directions. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 
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Wright Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 
kindred subjects—lI niversity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Chas. A. Platt, New York, Architect. 
James M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, Architect. 


Proof of Performance 


Tile running into thousands of square 
feet indicate the practicalness of this material 
for school use. Colleges, high schools, ward 
schools and universities in all parts of the 
country have adopted this modern flooring 
for its outstanding advantages. 


Shi OL installations of Wright Rubber 


First it affords perfect quiet. The rubber 
composition absorbs the sounds of hurrying 
feet and scraping chairs. It is soft and re- 
silient giving restful comfort to those who 
must spend a large part of the day on their 
feet. The attractive, smooth surface is easy 
to clean and maintain. A Wright tiled floor 
is the most sanitary. 


In addition to its other qualities Wright Rub- 
ber Tile is long lived. Its scientific composi- 
tion resists wear to: an unusual degree, in 
fact tests have shown it will outwear any 
other type of floor with the possible excep- 
tion of marble. With all these exceptional 
features the price compares very favorably 
and on a service basis, shows decided econ- 
omies on every installation. 


Wright Rubber Tile is made in a great va- 
riety of colors and patterns. Any color 
scheme in a room can be matched or con- 
trasted. With this modern material the floor 
can be permanently included in the general 
decorative scheme. 


A new chart of color patterns has just been 
prepared. Write for a Free copy and a list 
of prominent school installations. 


Wright Rubber Products Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Dept. N.S. 
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Dignity— 
plus protection 


Dignity, distinction and durability 
should go hand in hand in the fencing 
of school properties. But most im- 
portant of all is protection of pupils. 


Stewart iron and wire fence for school 
enclosures are exceptionally strong 
and rugged. It affords the happy 
combination of serviceability and at- 
tractive appearance. 


Stewart School Fence protects, and 
at the same time beautifies. 


Write for the catalog of the compre- 
hensive Stewart Fence Line. 


THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., Ine. 


416 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








wm Representatives in all principal cities 
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Mim AE 


‘s EDGWIC K The Ideal Indoor 


_ DUMB WAITERS Grandstand 
and ELEVATORS Where Floor Space Is Limited. 


UR ADVISORY The 


Department, with Wayne Type — 
Safe Steel Grandstand 


Especially designed to provide the max- 
imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 


a broad experience of 
37 years, invites inquir- 
ies from Schools and 


Colleges. The Type 


““FDCG"" Geared . 
Catalog and prices on request 


Automatic Brake | 
at 
‘ Wayne Iron Works 


Dumb Waiter is most 
Prompt Shipment. Order now 
type SF DCO : Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 


for your basketbail games. 


suitable for usual 
requirements. Others 
are shown in our New 
Catalog, which will be 
sent upon request. 

















Sedgwick Machine Works | Wayne, Penna. 

165 West 15th Street New York ~~ Representatives in: 

Vu ro "> > Seateis Deis i= BALTIMORE; CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; NEW YORK; INDIAN- 
E Banayeorwrers OF AS Ces Cae Sregs Sawer. i= APOLIS; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; LINCOLN, NEB.; 
ee KANSAS CITY y' 























The Lincoln Twin Disc 
Floor Machine sets the 
standard for speed, thoro- 
ness, economy, silent oper- 


ation. Prove this yourself. 


We offer you a FREE 


tail =. ——* = 
/ " le bie led Ble 
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Write for Details ‘ atm ot ratte 
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They Bring 
School 
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Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware 
by McKinney consists of a 
hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal latch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


McKl 


(friction 





requires no knob to retract the 
bolt to open the door. A push 
on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NNEY 
contro 1B 





HINGES 
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SOUND- 
PROOF 
PARTITIONS 


between 
AUDITORIUM 


and 
GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proven 
that the  sound-proofing 
efficiency of Hamlin’s 
Sound-Proof Doors and 


Folding Partitions makes 
possible economy of space 
and simplification of plans 
that reduce building costs 
and greatly improve the 
utility of adjoining rooms, 
As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium _ receives 
the benefit of the gym- 
nasium to use as a very 
large stage, thereby mak- 
ing the gymnasium more 
valuable because of great- 
ly increased seating facil- 
ities. While each may be 
used separately if desired. 
This folding partition in 
the Bexley High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, is 19 feet 
high by 60 feet wide. 


Send for Catalog 


IRVING 
HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1501 Lincoln St. 
Evanston, Ill. 

















Notice how completely ATHEY 
Weatherstrips seal the window 

against drafts, dust, and smoke by 
the cloth-to-metal contact—the only 
method devised that makes windows 
weather-tight without making them 
hard to open and close. 





Cold Scholars 


cannot 


study 


4 one on class work. 
nickest way to eee 
~ ciency of your hea os 
vient is to have ATHEY clot 
ed metal weatherstrips im- 
mediately installed. It costs 
very little to make school- 
rooms draft-proof when com- 
pared to the saving in fuel 
and the benefits to the school 
averages. Records show that 
it seldom takes three years 
to pay for the installation of 
ATHEY Weatherstri not 
taking into account e sav- 
ing because of cleaner rooms 
and less fuel and ashes to 
handle. 


Cloth Lined Metal 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


ATHEY WINDOW SHADES 
The Perfect School Shade 


Send for our New Catalog 





ATHEY COMPANY 
6114 W. 65th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representatives in principal 
cities and in Canada 


“FRESH AIR . 


Liste 


~ VENTILATORS 


have the Patented R-Shaped 
Vertical Louvers! 


The cross-section above shows the pat- 
ented R-shaped vertical louvers that admit 
fresh air without draughts, dirt, rain and 
snow. This is a feature on both Sashrail 
and removable ventilators. 


. EVERYWHERE” 





Only 





Interior View of 
SASH RAIL 
VENTILATOR 


Built right in to the 
. window frame for 
fool-proof ventilation. 


TIO000000 Be 


Ventilate for Health with V-W Ventilators! 


They alone have the patented R-shaped 
vertical louvers, that actually cause a flow 
of fresh clean air. 





Write for “The Opening to Better Health” 


The V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2885 A. I. U. Building 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SAMUEL 
FRENCH’S 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Include the latest and most successful 
works of the best authors. Among the new 
additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 


The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 
in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 
The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 
Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 
York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 
Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who produce, 
read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
Free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 
rHOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
































q In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 


BROAD SI. AND GIRARD AVE. 
Bs PHILADELPHIA 


400 Larce Rooms [*. 
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Y actual measurement, the working 

space on top of a school desk is 
increased two and one-half times by 
the use of this great improvement—the 
famous 


MOESER 
Extended Arm 


Already in use in a great many 
schools, this has proved to be a remark- 
able improvement. These advantages 


—Full support for the back while 





have been demonstrated: At a [rifling 
/_—— working surface more Increased Cost 













writing. 
—Arm supported while writing, resulting in bet- 
ter penmanship and less fatigue and nervous strain. 
—Correct posture, encouraged by this Arm, in- 
sures protection from direct and reflected glare on 
the eyes. 


—No necessity to twist body or incur strain on 
the spine. 











y = 


The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be fur- 
nished with any National School Desk. 


We manufacture desks of many designs. Send 
for our complete Catalog. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
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FLUSHWOOD 


(PA T E N 


MADE ONLY BY MORGAN 










LOOK 
FOR THIS 
STAMP ON 
EVERY 
FLUSHWOOD 
DOOR 


No other door offers the many practical advantages of construction that have 
made Flushwood the outstanding door of its type. 


Taken point for point no other door is comparable to it. A careful investigation 
will satisfy the most thoughtful builder of the advantages embodied in Flushwood. 


In school construction, especially, Flushwood is the ideal door. It is Sound Re- 
sistant to a remarkable degree—Lighter in Weight—Low in Cost—Sturdy in Con- 
struction. These are a few of the many features which make it the most practi- 
cal flush door on the market. . 


Look for the Flushwood trade mark on the doors you buy. It is your guarantee 
of quality and complete satisfaction. There are no substitutes for FLUSHWOOD! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH AND DOOR CO. MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 





Chicago Detroit Cleveland Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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301 Madison St. 








NOISELESS— 


ASBESTONE Plastic Magne- 
sia Flooring is not only NOISE- 
LESS but has every other de- 
sirable feature as well. It meets 
every requirement for schools 
and colleges as will be seen by 
these buying points: 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves 
its fresh appearance under years of terrific 
wear. 


Inexpensive 


Moderate first cost, upkeep practically nil. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; may be waxed 
and polished. 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 


Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 
over and around any irregularities. 


Distinctive Appearance 


A large variety of rich colors. 


Service 


Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 
partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest 
contracts on schedule. 


Guarantee 


A uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 years of manufacturing experience. 


May we send you samples 
and descriptive literature? 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


Established 1906 











Waukegan, Illinois 








CHOOLS, Colleges and 

Universities having in- 
firmaries and hospitals will 
find a practical use for The 
MoDERN HospiITAL YEAR 
BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. 
This annual reference vol- 
ume, with its 900 pages, is 
the one complete guide to the 
problems of hospital plan- 
ning, equipment, organiza- 
tion and purchasing. It will 
serve an indispensable pur- 
pose, for it combines in one 
volume essential and de- 
tailed reference to the many 
considerations of this phase 
of school service. 


The pre-publication price of 
The YEAR BOOK is $1.00, 
delivery free. This New 
Edition will soon be released. 
Send your order now and 
take advantage of this pres- 
ent low price. After publi- 
cation the price will be $2.50. 


THE MODERN HosPITAL PUBLISHING Co. 


660 Cass Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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plumbing layouts 
for chemical 

waste systems are of 
no avail unless 

A 1 drain lines 

are installed. 


this means the 
drain pipe must 
resist the attack 
of all corrosives; 
last the life of 
the building; 
pass all codes, 
and be readily 
installed. 


Duriron acid-proof 
drain pipe alone 
meets all these 
requirements. 


for complete 
data see Sweet’s, 
pages 2724-31, 

or write us 
for reprint. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, 
Ohio 
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A Model E Electric with full safety 
features 


Select the Hoist best 
qualified to do the job 


When you have this condition— 





(about 6 cans daily.) 
Short distance of lift. 
(About 10 feet.) 


Small volume of ashes. 
Hoistway opening against side of building. 








USE a Model A G&G Telescopic Hoist operated 
by hand power. Only one man needed. 


When you have this condition— 





Small volume of ashes. 
(About 6 cans daily.) 
Short distance of lift. 
(About 10 feet.) 
Hoistway opening near curb or in driveway. 











USE a Model B G&G Telescopic hand-power 
Hoist with Overhead Crane. One man easily 
loads ash truck. 


When you have this condition— 





Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. 
(15 feet or more.) 
Hoistway opening against side of building. 











USE a Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist operated 
ELECTRICALLY. One man raises large quan- 
tities to grade level. 


And when you have this condition— 





Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. 
(15 feet or more.) 
Hoistway opening near curb or in driveway. 











USE a Model D with Overhead Crane, oper- 
ated ELECTRICALLY. Truck driver and 
boiler room fireman load large quantities with- 
out effort. 


This is important—Be sure to insist upon 
complete G&G Sidewalk Doors and Spring 
Guard Gates which fully guard the sidewalk 
opening. 

More than 1700 Schools use G&G Equipment 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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on Replacement Costs 
with Shades of JOANNA CLOTH 
rainproof 
sunproof 
Sanitary 
cleanable - 
LABORATORY 


CHOOL maintenance costs are materially 7 PANEL 


reduced when every window is equipped oa A complete panel 
. ~ sh, designed especially 
with shades of the new Joanna Cloth by Stewart for use in High 
‘ ° P ¢ Schools and _ Col- 
Hartshorn. This fine new shade cloth is rain- leges which have 
‘ —_— physical, chemical 
proof, sunproof, dirt-resisting and cleanable. or electrical labora- 
: . ¥ tories and lecture 

In fact, Joanna Cloth is practically wearproof. perro : 
i x The purpose of 
With Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted on easy- the panel is to en- 
. ‘ ; able the instructors 
running Hartshorn Rollers, there is no ques- to obtain at will any 
; ee ’ >> desire voltage or 
tion of “can’t we make them do another year? / kind of current  re- 
“ im R - . J quires to conduc 
Joanna Cloth “does” and “does” well for year demonstrations and 

- : : ‘ . Schoo! Flush Phone experiments. 

after year of trim, neat, satisfying service. Puti- particulars 
will be sent upon 


The specially tempered springs of Hartshorn . peement. 
Rollers assure dependable, responsive action. 


Laboratory Panel for Schools 


The soft moire finish characteristicof Joanna 
Cloth has been found beneficial to the eyes of 
growing children. Equipclassrooms with these 
better shades — for good looks, efficient ser- 
vice and economy. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY , BME | Masters Annunciator 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York ' 


For free circulation of air and properly 
diffused light in classrooms, use this 
arrangement— Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
installed with Double Bracket No. 87. 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


at \ THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
arablished ® NI ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory St 6161-65 So. 
SHADE ROLLERS and p amc fe cm cai te 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


— 
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You Should Have Brunswick’s 


Catalog..Showing the 
Complete Line of 
Brunswick Closet Seats 











RUNSWICK’S Seat line is now complete . . . no mat- 

ter what type of closet seat you want, you will find 

it in Brunswick's new catalog. Write for your copy of this 
catalog now. Use the convenient coupon. 

There are construction features in Brunswick Closet Seats 
too important to be overlooked. Brunswick Sheet Covered 
Seats (in white and in colors) have the exclusive re-in 
forced cushion edge. Instead of merely joining the two 
sheets of pyralin by butting or overlapping, as has been the 
custom, Brunswick in this new-type seat welds the sheets of 
pyralin to a cushion of the same material. The result is that 
the outer seat edge has pyralin 9 times the thickness of a single 
sheet right where danger of damage is greatest. 

No other white sheet-covered seat offers you this unique 
feature. It enables us to guarantee this edge against defects 
for an unlimited period. 

Brunswick Whale-bone-ite, likewise, has construction 
features that make this the most durably constructed seat 
on the market. Our catalog gives you all details of all 
models. Place no order for closet seats of any kind be- 
fore you get this catalog showing the Brunswick line. 


JUST FILL IN, CLIP 
AND MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY 


a 


Re-inforced 
cushion edge 
of Brunswick - 
White Seat 





Closed Front, Extended Ra A 
for Regular Bowls c 


Nex se 
H Sent Wd Cony 





Vike 





Box 336 Seat Department, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send your complete catalog, showing all models of Brunswick 


Whale-bone-ite, White and Wood Seats. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE COLLENDER CO., 623 s. wabash Ave., Chicago 





Advertising Pages 
Are Text Pages 


HE EXCERPTS quoted below 

are taken from advertisements 

in the current issue of The Na- 
TION’S ScHOOLS. Here the school 
administrator becomes acquainted 
with those facilities that comprise 
the physical makeup of the modern 
school. And here value is found that 
shares equal interest and profit with 
the editorial pages of the publication. 


* * * 


“Every bit of daylight that you can let into class- 
rooms is valuable now. For daylight is scarce 
these short winter days and young eyes must be 
guarded from strain. Make sure that every class- 
room gets its quota of daylight by keeping win- 


dows clean.” 
* . - 


“A-1 plumbing layouts for chemical waste sys- 
tems are of no avail unless A-1 drain lines are 
installed. This means the drain pipe must resist 





the attack of all corrosives; last the life of the 
building; pass all codes, and be readily installed.” 


* * x 


“For few types of buildings must flooring be 
chosen with as great care and judgment as for 
the modern school building. Public money must 
be wisely spent. High standards of sanitation 
and health must be assured. Floors must be 
durable, resilient, easy to clean, untiring to 
youthful muscles.” 


* * * 


“Many school assemblies, plays and operettas are 
ruined simply because of poor acoustics in school 
auditoriums.” 


* * * 


“Eager and impressionable, the minds of little 
children are greatly influenced by their sur- 
roundings. So it is, that educational experts lay 
unusual stress on plumbing systems installed in 
elementary schools. For when fixtures are digni- 


fied and beautiful in design, when they are easily 
kept gleaming and spotless, they serve as an 
inspiration to children, developing their self re- 
spect, teaching them cleanliness.” 






Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 
to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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ANNOUNCING 


the New 


No. O Saw Bench 











The one variety saw bench for school shop 
work has arrived! ... the Yates-American No. 
0. It is a strictly modern, direct motor driven 
tool that will do everything the average school 
will ever call upon it to do, yet which can be 
installed at a minimum cost. Note in the above 
illustration the evident refinement in design and 
workmanship. This is the saw bench for which 
you have been waiting! Investigate it fully. 
Write for full details. 























The No. 0 is furnished direct motor driven (belt 
drive if desired) with ball bearings for the 
arbor. The table is 27” x 30”. It adjusts ver- 
tically 4,”, tilts to 45 degrees and has removy- 
able throat plate. Two swivel cut-off fences ad- 
justable from square to 45 degrees and one dou- 
ble face ripping gauge together with one 12” 
saw are furnished. The No. 0 rips to 13” wide 
and cuts-off to 12” wide. It is the one ideal saw 
bench for school use. 





Train Your Students Today on Machines They will use Tomorrow 





YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Educational Department 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 











75th Anniversary Special 


These Special Quality 


UNIFORMS 


Fast Color—All Wool—lInter- 
changeable Capes — Tailored 
to Individual Measure 


For 
School Bands 


In any color combina- 
desired Vono- 
at a slight addi 
fional cost 


tion 


grams 


Every Uniform Waterproofed 


by the famous “Anti-Pluie” 
Process. 

Coat, Trousers & 
ee ere $16.75 
Cape & Cap..... . 7.00 
Blouse & Cap...... 5.75 
Trousers only ..... 5.50 
Send for Samples & Meacure- 

ment Blanks. 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. 


Wake i good unifor 


since »4 


715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s@ We specialize in the library 
brarich of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. # Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library. Department 
333 E. Ontarié Street 





- - + Chicago 

















Aznoe’s Have Available 
for School Appointments: 


(A) Dietitian: age 35, B.S. degree, ten years’ 
Varied experience. (Competent to manage large 

cafeteria 
B) Registered Nurse, age 32, five vears schoo 
experience: 


California Asks $2,000 


postgraduate work at University o 


No. 2128 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


38 North Michigan Avenue 











GOOD UNIFORMS 


breed 


GOOD SPIRIT 


which creates 


GOOD BANDS 


Standard-ized Uniforms are 


econom 


Available in all class 
colors 


Send for samples and 
Details—-state class colors 


SEOD 


STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 
1227 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


» 
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Now ...Good Acoustics 
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Acousti-CELoTEx | 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 
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BROWNE WINDOWS 
Throughout 
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Seas 
Academy & Union Free School, Lowville, 
New York A. F Gilbert, Architect 





Lowville 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ventilation; 
Maximum Light and Vision; Absolute Weather Pro- 
tection; Noiseproof when closed; Safety and Economy 
in cleaning exterior of glass from inside; Easy Opera- 
tion; Continuous and Lasting Service; No Deprecia- 
tion; Fuel Saving and Minimum Maintenance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM 


BY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 











° 
Playing Safe 
School children play safe when they 
drill and play FIRE on 


The’ Potter Tubular Fire Escape’ 


Designed Especially for Schools E 


aes | 

















Pn 


- . 3 
ew \ Lignans 


“Drawing Shows 
“é C “Method of Operation. 
Four Schools in In case of a school fire why send 
fires. The pupis Children to the the center hallways 
escaped safely or crowded outside stairs where panic 
through Potter 
Tubular Slides. causes more deaths than even fire, 
ated: de when they would be safe from either 

eds A 

use in 42 by coasting away from fire and 
states, some smoke down a 
for the past 


15 years. Tee Potter Tubular Slide 





cape (with ° 
service rec- Interesting book on request 
ords) ap- 


ee tg oy the POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
ndaerwriters 


Laboratories. 1861 Conway Bldg. CHICAGO 


























: ‘History or Phusion 


our latest map and chart publications for the teaching 
of theze subjects will help you. New, beautifully col- 
ored, edited by the country’s leading scholars, Johnston- 
Nystrom Maps are the most widely used by American 
schools. Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
us in what subject you are especially interested and we 
will be pleased to send you, without obligation, our cat- 
alog, free miniature maps and teaching booklets. Address 


A J.NYSTROM & CoO. 


Scnoot Maps, Glopes AND CHARTS = 
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3333 Elston Chicago, Illinois 
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poe; 
nooner | MONTCLAIR 


rope New York City 
3 to *5 Lexington Ave. 


poeg 49th to 50th St. 
For 2 Persons New York's newest and finest Hotel 


h 
$4 to $6 800 Rooms’ 8:00 Baths 


per day Radio in Every Room 


3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres. 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 








Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 



















ie) C S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 
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“Maple Flooring Superior 


for Modern Schools” 


— WARREN S. HOLMES, Architect 


High School, Mason, Mich. 
Warren Holmes— Powers 
Company. Architects, 
Chicago— Lansing 


Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are 


» » 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc Cadi!lac, Mich 
Connor, R. Compans Marshfield, W 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadi!iac, Mich 
Flanner Company Blackweil, Wis 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y 

Mill ae Reed Citv, Mich 
Anecland-Bigelow Company Bay Citv, Mich 
Koeeland-McLurg Lumber Co Phillips, Wis 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co Grand Rapids, Mich 
North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, Hl 
Northwestern Cooperage 

& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg Co St Paul, Minn 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 

Tupper Lake, N Y 

Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wty 
Saw ver Goodman Company Marinette, Wis 


Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis 
Stephenson, 1 Co Trustee. Wells, Mich 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 


Wel!s,J W Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


Hoorine problems Write us 


% 


tarde te 
£3 . <5 5 *. ‘ rial 
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For few types of buildings must flooring be 
chosen with as great care and judgment as for 
the modern school building Public money 
must be wisely spent. High standards of sani- 
tation and health must be assured Floors 
must be durable, resilient, easy to clean, un- 
tiring to vouthful muscles 


From leading school superintendents and 
archigects in localities throughout the country 
comes the opinion that Northern Hard Maple 
Flooring best fills the needs of educational 
structures Typical of these opinions 1s the 
statement of Warren S Holmes, well known 
architect with offices in Chicago and Lansing, 
Michigan 


Mr Holmes says, “We elected to use 
hard maple for the floors in the Mason 
High School because we regard it as the 
most durable of school room flooring mate- 
rials It costs less in the long run than other 
floors and requires no repairs except for the 
replacing of the painter's finish from time 
ro time. 


123 






‘The one flooring material 
that combines health and economy”™’ 


Back of the widespread use of Northern Hard 
Maple in school buildings is the fact that 
here is one flooring material which combines 
warm, dry cushioning comfort with the qual- 
ities of lasting wear which school use demands 


This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained It will 
not sliver or splinter Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time Northern Hard Maple 
actually outwears stone! 

Northern Hard Maple, moreover, because 
of its permanent smoothness, 1s exceptionally 
easy to keep clean It offers no open lodging 
places for dust and germ-laden dirt to collect 
And it permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 

Hundreds of schoolboards have been guided 
by these facts in sélecting flooring. They have 
chosen Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls Consult your 
architect about Northern Hard Maple, 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—Bv a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing Svstem—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


Write for free booklet, 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors” 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Checago, I//:nots 


———————Guarranteed Floorings 


The letters M F M A on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
xrading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark 1s for your protection. Look for 


it on the flooring you use. 








Floor with Maple 
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MILCOR.7¥» STAY-RIB METAL LATH PROTECTS 


THESE BUSY CHILDREN FROM FALLING PLASTER 
and Provides a Firesafe Daytime Home for Them 


Isn't that worth the whole cost of using a high grade, ribbed 
metal lath as a plaster base in every school? Metal Lath, even 
on wood-stud construction, is officially rated by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories for a full hour’s protection against spread- 
ing fire. That means safety. Doesn't it? 
Stay-Rib Metal Lath should have your earnest consideration. 
It not only firesafes a school room, its rigid strength keeps 
the plastering crack-free and beautiful, insuring minimum 
maintenance cost. 7 
Expansion Corner Beads should protect every plastered KY) 
school building corner. Their expanded metal wings provide NY) MWY Pn yl 
a base through which plaster keys close up to the corner, it 


\ i! No. 1 
while the bead protects it. Ai} i WW) : 
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The story of Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath is told in the Mil- AK YY WW 

cor Manual. School Architects, Contractors and School WN) ' 
Board Secretaries should have copies in their files. ey) i 
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Eastern Plant: ELLER MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO AVAIL YY) eee Ce 

CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. LA CROSSE. WIS. YY) x 

Boston. Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. a 
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Children 


are like 
Chameleons 





V/, HILE attending school, boys and 


girls pass through one of life’s most im- 
pressionable periods. Their habits and 
appearance quickly take on the “color” of 
their surroundings. That is why it is up 
to you, Mr. Superintendent or Board 
Member, to see that one of the most im- 
portant lessons which children have to 
learn—cleanliness—begins right in their 
own schools. And cleanliness begins with 
clean floors! Floors which are only 
“clean enough” are not sufficient—they 
must be spotlessly and scrupulously clean. 

Today hundreds of schools all over the 
country are keeping their floors clean 
through the installation of FINNELL 
SYSTEM. The FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machine waxes, polishes, scrubs, removes 
varnish and does light sanding. What- 
ever the floors may be—linoleum, tile, ter- 





Two years ago we decided to try out the 
Finnell System of electric scrubbing in the 
care of our buildings. Before this time we 
had made use of a large force of floor 
scrubbers, but were unable to keep our 
floors in good clean shape. Your equipment 
enables us to keep the floors in our thirty- 
two buildings in first class condition at a 
saving in labor cost far beyond our calcula- 
tion. We recommend it highly. 


Yours very truly, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Chas. T. Woollen, 


Business Manager 


razzo, wood block—the FINNELL puts 
them in excellent condition, and keeps 
them that way. Economical too. You 
will find that it will soon pay its own cost 
in time and labor saved, and floor sur- 
faces preserved. 


For every school there is an efficient 
and economical FINNELL SYSTEM— 
eight sizes of Scrubber-Polishers permit 
adaptation to any needs. FINNELL 
floor maintenance engineers will gladly 
examine your floors, tell you the best way 
to care for them, and show you the cheap- 
est and most efficient method. To get 
this information does not cost you more 
than a postage stamp. Write us today. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
3613 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. Also 130 










Sparks St., Ottawa, It Scrubs 
Ontario, Canada. It W 
Factories, Elkhart, ; Pi. 
Ind., Hannibal, Mo., t Polishes 
and Ottawa, Ont., It Sands 


Canada. District of- 
fices in principal 
cities. 


8 sizes — rang- 

ing in price 

from $87.50 to 
$875 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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The Perkins Elementary School of Knoxville, Tenn., is one of the new school build- 
ings where both the physical and mental welfare of the students are insured by the 
installation of Crane plumbing and heating materials throughout. Architects, Barber & 
McMurray, Knoxville. Plumbing and Heating Contractor, L. P. McAuliffe, Knoxville. 





Crystallizing character in the fluid minds of children 


Eager and impressionable, the minds and spotless, they serve as an inspira- 


of little children are greatly influenced tion to children, developing their self 


by their surroundings. So it is, that Tespect, teaching them cleanliness. 
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educational experts lay unusual stress [py the light ot these requirements, it is 


on plumbing systems installed in ele- significant that for a convincing num- 


C 


mentary schools. For when fixtures ber of recently built educational insti- 
are dignified and beautiful in design, — tutions Crane plumbing materials have 


when they are easily kept gleaming been selected. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 
Vational Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lro., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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